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ABSTRACT / . 

Papers presented by social scientists at a 197*» Joint 
Council seminar designed to assist authors and publishers in 
improving existing materials or deveiobing new texts in social 
studies are reproduced in this volume. The seven papers focus on how 
to integrate economics into plementary- and secondary. social studies", 
and history courses. The first article. by James D. Calderwood, 
entitled **Economic Ideas and concepts,,** discusses the basic 
principles and importance of economic Concepts. Melvin M, Tumin in 
"The Role of Economics in Social Analyi|is** examine? the relationship' 
between economics and sociology. John/S, Gibson in *»The Economics^ of 
Politics, and Vice Versa*^ describes wkys in which economics can be 
included in political science courses', pkul L. Ward in *»6rafting Good 
Economics onto Bas4.c History courses*" proyidei§ specific examples of 
the importance of economic events in /history. Clark C. Bloom shows 
how economics is essential in the study of geography in **Ec6nomics 
and' Geography.** Benjamin chinitz outlines the relatively new field of 




Economic Concepts.** In the 



JHMMin economics in *»0rban Development: Key 

last article liathan Glazer examines the general status of social 
studies in' schools in **Th.e Social Sciences in Liberal Education.** 
Each article contains a select list of relevant suggested readings. 
(Author/DE) ^ ^ , 
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Preface 



In 1971 the Joint Council on Economic Education initiated an anal- 
^ •ysis'hpd evaluaiion^of th(i treatment of economics in social studies 
textual materials being used in tjlementary and^ secondary sphoolsv The 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation provided financial support fqr this projecl>i 
Four committees were appointcHl to study the materials and prepare data 
V for the reports, using guidelines suggested by the staff of the Joint Coun- 
cil,. The Committee^to Evaluate the Econoniics and the Teaching Strate- 
gies in Social Studies Textbooks, Elementary- Grades <l-6)^ was chaired 
by Dons^ld Davison of the Iowa Council on Econ^ic Education. The 
' group examining junior high school material (grades 7, 8 and 9) was led 
by George G. Watsbn, Jr., of Tufts University and the Winchester, Mass- 
achusetts, school system. James B. O'Neill of the University of Delaware 
chaired the Committee evaluating U.S. and world history textbooks at 
the senior high school leveK while Dennis J. Weidenaar of Purdue Uni- 
^ versity led the group studying other social studies textbooks ^t the high 
school level: Each conmiittee was" made up of individuals with 'vast ex- 
perience in economic education and chaired by persons who serve as 
Directory of Councils or^ Centers for Econpmic Education, The Joint 
Council published four reports based upon these studies,* 

s Generally, the committees concluded that the social studies teJit ma- 
terials of today are considerably better than those of a decade ago, but 
that there is still much Vixml for improvement. 'The economics contcnl 
was often found to be inadequate, and serious errors were frequently 
' discovered^ in the treatment of fhc economic concepts the works did 
include. , ' 
^ In the* last few years publishers have been under fire from many 



* Evonomics in Social Stmlm Textbooks^ 4 vols, (New York: Joint Council on 
^ Economic Education. 1973). Single reports are available for $1.S0 apiece; the set of 
four may be obtained for $4.00. 
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•sources. Toxtboo'ks have been criticized for being • inadequate or mis- 
. leading in their treiument of black people, American Indians, Chfcanos, 
\^omen and many othtr groups. Tqo often, the criticisms have been aU 
^most ^entirely negaiive in tune. Reports attacking the text materials have 
been widely publicized, sometimes in a style reminiscent of **yenow 
journalism." The Joint Cour^cil decided upon a jliflcrent^ approach in 
dii^scmirtatijig its findings. Of couVse, educators and the public at large 
would be made aware •if the content of the committeiy reports. First, 
however, the Joint Council invited publishers to attend a one*day mect^ 
ing at .which they Were apprised of the nature of the reports and were 
given the opportiinity to react. The, reports were not made generally 
available until after this meeting. ^ 

The next step was probably unprecedented and unique. The Joint 
Council offered to hold a seminar in which authors^and publishers would 
be assisted in improving existing materials or devefoping new texts, A 
questionnliire was sent to publishers, askiug whether or not they would 
participate and—if so—how, many authors and editors they wo^uld like' 
to send, what ejiucational levels th^y would be interested in, aftd what 
kinds of materials and books they would want to have discussed. Agaia 
with ^ grant from the Sears-Roebuck Foundation, the Joint Council 
conducted the seminar, 

' -The seminar began on January 7, 1974, and ended on January 10, 
Basically, there were three types of activities,^ Papers were presented by^ 
noted authorities in economics and other "social sciences. The^partici- 
Rants atid resource persons met in groups reflecting different grade levels 
and topics, designed to enable the participants to discuss common prob- 
lems and obtain general advice and information from the resource 
people present. Ample time was provided for authors, editors and pub- 
lishers to meet on an informal basis with the resource peofjle, lrt> these 
individual meanings, the participants could obtain specific advice on re- 
vising e;>cisting textual materials or developing new publications, 

Fortunately, it is possible to share some of Jhe "output" of the con- 
ference with those who did not attend. It wai believed that the papers 
presented would makS a^ significant contribution, to those people in the 
social studies concerned with the integration of the discipliijies. 

First, James D. Caldt^rwood provides a framework of economic ideas 
and concepts. This is followed by 'Melv'n Turnings pithy disc&ssion of 
the relationship between economics and sociology. John Gibson then 
describes ways in which economics can be included in political science 
courses. Paul Ward provides specific examples of the importance of 
economic events in history. Clark Bloom shows hdw economics is es- 
sential in the study of geography, and Benjamin Chinitz outlmes the 
vital (and relatively new) field of urban economic^. Finally, although it 
was not pre.sented at the seminar, we are including a paper o;i the ^social 
sciences in liberal education by Nathan Gla/er, Professor Glazefs dis- 
cussion of the place of economics in the social sciences, and in a liberal 
education generally, is in keeping with , the philosophy of the Joint 
Council and with the ''tone" of the textbook seminar. 
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The Joint Couucli has, jsiiice its inception, [takcn-thc position that 
•economics can best be uUjghtJn sc(iooIs;as a.dimcnsion of inany courses 
and this position is relUvtcvl in every phase of our projirani. 

As a furtfjcr service to the eduea.ors. aiuliors, editors and publishers 
who will use this -colleclion of papers, we have included lists of ^sug- • 
gested' readings. These are works which can provide the reader with 
more detailed information on th^c subjects covered in the papers but they 
do not necessarily retleet the opinions or philosophies of the authors of 
those papers or of the Joint CounciJ on Economic Education. It is our 

. .hope th^it this publication s.^H\\ provv^ valuable to all who use it. As 
with a|l of its publications, the Joint. Council welcomes coihments or 
criticisms on « this' book, and invites readers to suggest other ways in 

• which the Joint Council and its.afliliates can be of "further feeryice. 

■ . M' .FMf^KfJLr J^r^^^^ 

Joint Council on Economic Education 
t . • ' ■ ■ 

» ■ • 




f ■ 
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DR. CLARK C. BLOOM, "Economics .and Geography ^ 

Dr. Clark Bloom is a Program Advisor with The Ford Foundation m 
^ New York. He specializes in ;he fields of, economics and administration, 
with particular reference to the Middle East and Africa, He is the au- 
thor pf How the American Economy is Organized md many articles 
and reports on ecomimics and related topics, Dr, Bloom did his under- 
graduate work at Drake University, and received his .M,A, and Ph.D. 
degrees fronj the-State University of Iowa. He has been a professor at 
the State University of Iowa and a Director of the University's Bureau 
of Business an4 Economic Research, While serving as Advisor on Eco- 
nomic Planning to the Government of Jordan, Dr. Bloom was respon- 
sible for drafting Jordan's first formal economic development plan. He' 
. al^i helped to develoff and evaluate technical assistance programs in 
other parts of the Mi'ddle Easr, and did similar work' in the Philippines, 
Clark Bloom was Chairman of the University of Iowa's Committee on 
Regional Development and has been a consultant to a variety of business 
and community development agencies. 

DR. JAMES D. CALDERWOOD, "Economic Ideas and Concepts" 

Dr. James Cafderwood is Joseph A. De Bejl Professor of Business 
Economics and International Traiie at the UnivensUy of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and serves as the West Coast Representative for the Joint Council 
on Economic Education. He*is co-author of Economics in the Curricu- 
lum, Economics iti Action, Introdkfction to Economic Rea^somig, m 
' several other books. He has also written several pamphlets and teaching 
guides on economics and various economic topics. Dr. Caldcrwood was 
the *nclevision teacher*' in the, series **Economics for the Concerned 
C^iii/en." He has been a staff member, or visiting lecturer in many eco- 
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iiumiv cUuc^iiiMi woiVshDps. ~an economic education i-onsultant to tui-, 
merous st;Uc departments of cducati^m and public school systems, a ' 
consultant to several inajKM" business tirnis, and an economist with govern- ""^ 
nj,ent uiteneies. Or. C'aldervvood has also served overseas as Economic . 
Advisor ti) the PresideiH.of l.ebunotj|^ as Consultant io the Iranian Min- • ' 
iNjrji of Planning, and as consultant on economic education in the 
Philippines. He has made ee^MU>mie "Purveys for private businesses in 
a'Hiral .America. Veneznv?la, Puerto Rico, Australia and. New Zealand. • * ' 
- ' . ■ • •■ . • 

. DR. BENJAMIN CHIMIN. "V.ybm Development': Key Economic Con- 
cepts" _ ' ^ ' 

Dr.. fierij.imin Chinit/ is Professor of Economies and Urban Studies at 
%own University. He completed his undergraduate work at Yeshiva- 
I'niversitv. ivecived his A.M. degree from Brown, and his Ph.D. at Har- • .. 
vard. 1>. Chinit^ has served as .Chairman of the Economics Depart,ment 
at the University of Pittsburgh and at Brown University, as Deputy As- 
_ sistant Secretary of Commerce for E6>iu)mic Dcveippment in Wfashing- 
ton. as Chief of the Technical Mission, to Romania on behalf of the 
United NtUions. Developti^ent Program, us consultant to the President's 
Council of Economic Advisors, as a member of President Johnson's 
la.sk Force 0,1 Transportation Policy, as^'Director of Research for Presi- 
dent Kennedy s Appalachian Regional Conunission, and as advisor .to the 
Secretary of Transportatitm. X)n the state and locaf levels he has advised 
the Citnenor of Rhode Island, directed the Pittsburgh Regional Study, 
scrvyd as a staff member of the New York Metropolitan Regioftiil Study, 
helped to develop a moder for the Pittsburgh Department of City Plan- ^ 
ning. and has been a consultant to the Connecticut Developmtfnt Com- 
piission and the State of Pennsylvania. Dr/Chinitz's principal publica- 
tions include three kxiks and over a d.ozen articles in scholarly journal);. 
He h is served .in various advisory capacities with the RAND Corpora- 
tion, the. Urban histitute. the National Academy of Sciences, and The • 
Brookings Institution. . . / . . 

DR. JOHN S. CilB.SON. " I he Eeotiomics, of Polities, and Vice Versa". ^. 

,Dr. John CJibson is Director of the Lincoln Filene Center and Profcs- 
sor of Citizenship and Public Atfairs at Tufts University. He has also 
Ijeld a professorship in the Department «;»f EdScatiim and has been Pro- 
fessi»r of Public Diplomac\ at I he Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy. Dr. C}ibM»n received his B.A. degree at Oberlin College, his M.A. 
at Western Reserve University, and the^ Ph.D. degree at Columbia. Jt)hn 
(iibson has been the author, co-author, or editor of ten books; he has • 
written chapters in sewn <nher books; and his articles have appeared in 
|y professional journals. He has written research reports for the National 
Science Foimd,uitm and the U.S. Otlice of Educatiim and has edited 
«nianv ot' the Lincoln RIv'ne Center's publications, including an extensive 
series of instructional prt)gramN tor secondary .sehoM !^)cial studies. Dr. 
Ciibson ha.s been a consultant to international, .Federal, state and local 
gmernmental and nongi)vcrniental agencies, corporations and educa- 
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tional itisiiimiotif.., He has been Chairman of the task Hurcc on Educa- 

• lion, thv Mayor's (Boston) Council on Regional Issues, amt thc Com- 
mittee on the Urban University. He luis been a member of the Mass- 
achusetts-Advisory Council on Hdueation.- the Applied Research Panel 
of rhe U.S. Office of Education, the Committee to Study Boston High 
School'., and many similar agencies. 

. DR. NATHAN GLAZU^R, "Thc'Social Scici\ces in Liberal Education" 
Dr. Nathan Glazcr:is Professor of Education and Social Structure at 
Harvard University aiid Co-editor of- the Th^ Pliblic Interest. He has ' 
also taught at Bennington College, Smith College, and the University, of 
California in Berkeley. In addition to writing regularly for Commentary 
.Mmazme, The Public Interest, and The New York Times Musazine, 
Professor Glazer is the author or co-author of several well-known books, 
■ " ihcfuding 77»c Lonely C'rowit r»hh D.wid Kicsman aiid Rcuel Denney), 
Fiu es in the Crowd (with David Riesman). Beyond the Melting^ Pot 
^ (with Daniel P. Moynihan), American Judaism, and The Social Basi.s of 
" AmericP^t Communism.' Dr. GUizer served on the staff of Commentary 
Magazine for nim; years and has been an editor or editorial advisor to 
two major publishing firms. He held the posititw of Urban Sociologist 
with the Housing, and Home Finance Agency in Washington, D.C, 'in 
l%2-63. His research: consultant' work, and lecturing have takcivhini to 
such places as Japan, India, . Korea, Malaysia, and Au.stria. Nathan 
*Gla^er did his undergraduate work at the City College ' of • New York, 

* received his A.M.' d»«gree at the University of Pennsylvania, and earned 
his Ph.D. at Columb-a University. The LL.D.Megrec was conferred upon 
him by Franklin & Marshall College in 1971' and by Colby College in. 
1972. He has twice been the recipient of the ^ggenhcim Foundation 
Fellowship and has been nominated for the presidency of the American 
Sociological Association.^ 

DR. MFIA'IN M. TUMIN, "1 he Role of Economics in Social Analysis ' 

Dr. Mclvln Tumin is Professor of Sociology dfid Anthropology at 
■ Princet^iiv, University. He studied at the University of Newark, the Uni- 
versity ^Hf Wiseonsin and Northwestern University, receivingj his Th.D. 
degree from the latter institution. Dr. Tumin has. written over a dozen 
books, as well as numerous articles and book reviews. He has been a 
cmisultant to the Curriculum Development Panel, the Regional Labora- 
tory Advisory Panel, the U.S. Office of Education, the "Agency for Inter- 
national Development, and similar agencies. He has also been Director 
of Mie .Task f-orco on Individual Violence of the National Ctmimission 
on Causes and Prevention of Violence, a member of ,a steering com- 
mittee to evaluate Head Start Prt^grams. the Cotiimittee on Health Care 
for the' Urban Poor, a Visiting Research Sociologist for the Educational 
Testing Service, and a member of the Board Trustees iif Newark State 
College. Dr. Tumin serves on the editorial boards of Social r.di\cution. 
The American Sociologist, and Social Problems. Melvin Tumin h^s been 
a Senior Fellow of the Council of the Humanities, a Fulbright ■ Senior 
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Rv*scarch FolUnv in Norway and Italy, and a Gusgcnheim Foundation 
follow. • 

._ ^ ' I ■ 

PALL L. WARD. "Grafting Good Economics onto Basic History 

Courses" • . ^ . 

Dff Paul Ward is Excciitivc Secretary of the American Historical 
Assiviation. . He, received liis A.B, degree from Amherst ',College, and 
was also awarded- an LL.D. degree from that institution. ' His Ph.D. in 
history was completed at Harvard. Di*. Ward has taught at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Russell Sage- College, Colby College, Carnegie Institute? of Tech- 
nology, and Huachung University, Wuchang. From 1960 to 1965, Paul 
Ward vvas President of Sarah Lawrence College. He is the author of 
Elements of Uistomal^iyunking, published in 1971, and co-edito'r of 
William Latnbarde's .4 «7iti/<7H. During World War II, Dr. Ward was a 
research technician with the OSS, imd he continued to work with the 
jSiTitc Department from 1945 to 1946. He has been with the American, 
Historical /Association since 1965. 
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EcQnomic Ideas aiid Concepts- 



James D. Calderwood 



The Importance of E<;^noiiiic Education , 

^ 1 am highly honored to be. asked to give the keynote address on^ 
fir^t'day of this«most impottaiit . conference. It is an Important confcrencex. 
because we are cpncerripd.^in a Jbro^d'sense, with the education of young/ 

• people for responsible Economic .citizenship aiid, gjven the complexity of 
the economic problems facirife .this nationXtoday and in the years to come, , 

M know of no more ini'pprta'nt issue in modem education than luat. 

We haVe in this country an economic System based primarily on the 
^ idea of individual decision-making, in the marketplace. We also have a 
political system based on thejdea of individual, decision-making in the / 
voting booth. If the decisioi^s which' individuals make in the*, market/ 
/glace and the voting booth are wise ones, stemming from a reasont^d 
Awareness of the nature of problems and of the choices confronting us, 
then iKe can hope to find some solutions to'^the complex economic issues 
■ which ^ face us today. But, if the decisions people make in the market- 
place and" the voting b^th are fooljsh ones, stemming from ignorance, 
prejudice and emotion, then we pot only are not going to, resolve 'our 
problems but they are going to' get worse. ' 

I would ren^ind you that the economic decisions which people must 
,make these days' relate both to their qv/n personal lives and goals and-to 
•^socjetys problems and goals. People have to 'make' decisions with i^- . 
'spect to such personal matters as .selecting a job, planning a, savings ant^ 
investment program, borrowing money.' and drawing up a family ^budget. 

• ■■ ■ ' ' • • ' ^\ ^ 

Dr. Calderwood is Joseph A. De Bell Professor of Business Economics and In- ^ 
ternational Tl-ade, School of Business 5\4xninistration, University of Southern Cali* 
f^fj.ia, and Western Regional Representative of the Jf>int Council on' Economic Edu- 
cation. \ ' ■ . ' 
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they make tiies<5 decisldns, they must understand such things as inter- 
est mt^s, taxes,, pi icas, and vvagJj^ieteimination through collective bargain- 
ing. But, ill our democratic* society, people must also pas& judgment on 
siwi«?ty*H probkms— on the energy crisis, inflation, poverty, urban prob- 
kim, the tederdl budget, school-bond issues, ^d the economics of the 
environment*, to mention only a few. 

I'here is only one way in which we can achieve our goal of an eco- 
nomically literate citizenry capable of making decisions in the market- 
place and the voting booMi and thtit is by getting sound economics into 
the schools ai all grade levels. If our future citizens do not acquire a 
knowledge of the economy in which they live while tl^ey are in schooU * 
most of them will never ^ricquire it, ' 

Preparing . young people for responsible economic citizenship re- 
, quir0i^ advances on several fronts gnd, of course, these advances are what'^ 
the Joint CoUncjl on Hconomic Education is working to achieve, 

.One ii iiu the field of teacher-training, Wg^, know that most social 
studies teachers in this country have received either"" inadequate training 
in economics: or no training at all.. Under the circumstances, obviously 
they cannot be expected td give their students proper instruction in the 
subject. \ " 

A second task confronting us is the revision of the curriculum — 
showing teachers how* the right kind of economics can .be introduced 
into the curriculum at different! grade levels and into difl^erent subjects,/ 

But a third task— and the one with which we are jprimarily con- 
Cjjmed in this conference-^is the preparation of material for use by 
both students and teachers. We need much more material that both 
contains sound economics and is written al'a level that is appropriate to 
the reader's needs whether the reader be a teacher, a high scj^ool student 
or an' elementary pupil. 

The'' preparation of such material is, of course, the responsibility of 
both authors and publishers. But, if these two groups are to turn out the 
right kind of material — textbooks, pamphlets, filmstrips, teachef's guides, 
and so on — they must concern themselves with two related quenions. 
The first is ho^^ economics should be presented to the students in pur 
schools. The second is w/w/ kind of economics should be presented. 
The m^in 'purpose of this conference, as I, understand it, is jo discuss^ 
these two matters. , ; 

' Basic Principles of Economic Education ^ . 

My principal task this afternoon is to give you my thoughts ^^n the^ 
basic economic ideas and concepts which should be taught in tli§ 
schools. Before becoming specific on this point, however, I think it is 
important to spell out one or two basic principles of economic ediication 
as they have been developed over 'the years. Doing this will make the 
heart of what I want to say more meaningful. 

The Integrated Curriculum 
. the first principle i want to emphasize is that economics needs to be 
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introducwl into the curriculum at all grade levels fronV"^.k'indefgarten 
through the 12th^rads\m an organized', sequential way with what is 
taught lo the lower grad^KleUding logically tu what is taught in the 
higher oAcs. In this integrated^pXQachto economics in the curriculum, 
pupils in the elcmentai-y grades are iteduced tp basic ideas and con- 

•cepts which become the fountlatron for a in»re sophisticated approach 
as they grow older. In the higher grades, there arc countless opportuni- 
ties .for the introduction of economics into not only the social studies 
courses but also business education, home, economics, English, niathe- 
nijftics. and other courst^s. The 12th-grade. course then becomes a cap-" 
stone experience that pails everything together for the last time. 

I would further add that the functioning' of our economy can be ap- 
proached from the viewpoint of the consumer, the businessman or the 

' worker, as well as thfoiigh the rpedium of various current problems such 
as inflation, the energy crisis or unemployment. To /echo a statement 
• once made to me by a Buddhist monk: "There are many roads to the 
summit but, when \ve get there, we all sec the sariie moonlight." 

Subsequent speaker^ In this^conference will show you how econom- 
ics can b^ introduced into such subjects^^'s geography, history, sociology 
and political science. What I want tp'emphasize now is that publishers 
should not adopt a random appro^ to the production of material on 

• economics but should have an ^ve'rall understanding of the integrated 
curriculum, as I have defined ii^ and publish mateVial which fits into this. 

Finally, before leaving this point, I should emphasize that I anj not 
proposing that all the idea/and concepts I am about to identify should 
be introduced at each grade level. The goal is to see that high school 
students are familiar with all of them by the time they graduate. But ac- 
quiring a knowledge of them must be a. cumulative process during the 
thirteen years from kindergarten through i2th grade. 

Economics as a Way of Thinking ,. .- 

The second principle 1 want to emphasize is that the primary goal of 
economic education isf to teach students how to think objectively ^ibout 
economic problems,. how to make intelligent choices among alternatives, 
and how lo face up to the ever-present problem of trade-off^ as we seek 
to achieve our various personal and social objectives. 
' .. The goal is ndt to fill up students with masses of facts, many of which 
in our rapidly changing worfd are likely to bccqmc obsolete rather 
quickly. Rather our goal should, be to give them a "way of thinking''^ 
about economic problems in general— a way of thinking that will help, 
them to understand not only today s economic problems but also future 
economic problems of which we arc as yet .unaware. Indeed, the real 
test of. whether today's economic education is adequate is how those re- 
ceiving it face up to tomorrows problems.; An obvious example of this 
is to be found in today's major domestic economic problem, the energy 
crisis, to which no-onc as recently as five years ago gave any thought.. 
Yet a student who. five years ag^V learned about the role of markets and 
prices in allocating scarce resources would be intellectually equipped 
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ituday to deal with the energy crisis in a4tatiunal Avay. 

When I talk about developing a *^vay of thinking/' 1 am, of course, 
using a nontechnical term. To put it in more technical language, I am 
saying that the goal of economic education should be to acquaint students 
with those basic ideas and concepts which collectively we call the tools 
of economic analysis. ' Obviously, these basic ideas and concepts should 
be related at any moment of time to the problems o& the real world— for 
economic theory alone will turn off students fast, as unfortunately it has . 
too often done in the past in our (^ollcges. But the emphasis should be 
on providing students with those too]s of analysis which can be use'd over 
the years in a wide variety of problem-solving situations. 

To emphasize the importance ofi the point I have just made, let me 
remind you that we live in a world* in which changes are taking place 
continuously and at an accelera^ng pace-changes in technology, in 
values land attitudes and priorities, in institutions, and in organizational 
upproaphes to problems. This means that we have to .educate our young 
people, to live in a world the^limensions of which we can only dimly see^ 
ourselves— if we can see them at alK This intensifies the importance of 
emphasizing basic analytical concepts in economics rather than just facts 
or current events. ' Z"*^ 

Basic EcoJiomic Ideas and Concepts 

I now turn to the heart of what I want to say 'this afternoon. Econo- 
mists say, as I hav6 just said^.that they want yo6ng people to become 
economically literate citizens — to be able to make intelligent decisions 
in the marketplace and the voting booth. ''.Educators logically r6spond to 
this by asking economists what it is specifically that >ye want them to 
teach. Publishers also logically ask us what it is that economists want 
them to publish. So economists have the responsibility of identifying for 
educators and publishers the basic- economic ideas and , concepts which 
should be the heart of the curriculum and the central themgs of text- 
books. * 

1 shall tirsi *iUeniif> four maji^r themes that are central to modern 
economics in the United States and then go on to discu.ss a number of. 
more specific ideas and concepts that can be grouped together under 
each of these four headings. Please remember tliat. because of limited 
time, I am giving you a highly condensed. version of the basic economic 
ideas and ccmcepts. For a more detailed presentation, you may cojisuh 
FanupmUs in' the Curriculum.'^ Please remember also that, ^again bc- 
ChIUsc of time limitations, I am not goii\g to relate the bLsic ideas and 
concepts to current problems, policies and institutions although teachers 
will obviou^y do this in the classroom. 
The four major themes are; 



• J^mcs p. CalUcrwood. John D. I awrcnce and John H. Mahcr, Ht onomU .s in the 
Cuniutluni. NcW York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc.. 1970. (Revised rcprini by Robert 
H. Kricger Puhl. Co., Huntington, N.V., 1973.) 
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1. • The central economic prpblcm confronting all individuals and 
all sociotids. 

2. The need for and the nature of 4Jconomic systems, 
3 The determinants of economic gro>vth, 

4. The determinants of the level of income, prices and employ^ 
ment. ' 

The Central Econtfmic Problem 

VVIfat economists call "the central economic problem" is indeed 
fundamental because it is the starting-point for an jimderstanding of 
everything else.. Fortunately^ the. central economic problem is fairly 
sim})le to understand and indeed can easily be introduced into the early 
elementary grades. , ' . ^ * 

The central economic problem is actually seven separate concejits 
each of which leads logically to the next and ajf of which together tell 
. us what economics is all about. The seven concepts are: 

,1. Consumer wanfi for goods and . services. 

2. Production. . 

3. Productive resources. 

• 4? Scarcity of productive resources relative to demand. 

5. The need for choosing among alternatives pr' "economizing." 
The. personal and social goals wjiich guide decision-making, ^ \ 

' 7. Opportunity cost. , 

Economics is that branch of the social sciences whicll is concerned ' 
with how people saiisfy their wants for maferial goods and services. In 
order that consumers may satisfy their wants^ goods and services must be 
produced. Production requires the utilization of productive resources— 
natural resources, human resources and capital 'goods. These productive 
resources are limited in supplyT^-are '\scarce" relative to the demand for 
them. Ihis scarcity imposes dn dich individual and each society the 
need lor making choices among alternatives. What goods and services 
shall be produced (and which m>t)*i^ Wow^and where shall goods and 
services be prod^iCcd? For whom shall they be produced, i.e., how shall ,o 
the national output be divided up among the poeple of the joeiety? But ^ 
decisions ami>j^g alternatives are not made in ^ vacuum but rather with 
certain objectives dr goals in mind! Thus economics is concerned with 
such goals as etticiency, growth, stability, security, justice and freedom, 
which determine the kinds of decisions people make, finally, there is a 
Vosi involved in each decision. 'fHie "opportunity cost'' of something is ^ 
what an individual or a society hfts to give . up in order to obtain that*^^ 
si)m&tlTmg, Oior, example, the ^^'opportunity cost" of an ice cream cone 
- ' to a child v)ith 250 who also wants a comic book is giving Up the comic 
book in order to have the cone. The opportunity cost of environmental 
Ci)nirols over offsht^re oil-drilling is hot having ais much oil.. The oppor- 
tunity^ Ci^st of putting productive resources into the Vietnam War was the 
goods we did not produce with the productive resources^so used.) * 
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• The second majoi' theme is the need for and the nature of economie 
systems. As just noted, sinee the basie faet of . scarcity prevents peo^)le 
from satisfyuig ^ll^jheir wants, every society must find answers to the 
three questions!: ' what? How apd where? and For whom? To find these 
answers, eyery society needs some kind of an economic system, Econo- 
misj^ use the term '•economic system'* to decribe the collection of cus« 
toms, institutions, laws, procedures and organizational arrangements that 
^together enable us^to make decisions and answer the three questions — 
What, How and where, and For whom? ^ 

'In economic' theory, we can identify three types of economic system. 
One is a system in which all decisions are made by reference to tradition 
—that is to say, each generation inherits Its decisions from its prcdccc- 
/sor witfitiut question. A second is a system based ott c(5ntralized deci- 
sion-making — that is to say, one in which some authority at the top 
makes all the decisions' v^iich then flow down to the people who must 
' obey them. The third kind of economic system is one based on decen- 
tralized decision-making— that is to^say* one in which all the people of 
/the society participate in making the Key decisions regarding what, how 
and wbp|e, and for whoin. .In more technical language, this last type.isi 
known a%uhe market system. 

In tact, we know th. t real-life systems contain vai-ying mixtures of 
all three of these ways of making decisions* Thus, the Soviet Union is 
primSrily a centrally planned economy with a minimum role for the free 
market while the United States, is primarily a market economy but with 
a substantial and growing public sector where the government makes 
decisions. In such less-developed countries as NepaK Afghanistan and 
Upper Volla,. the role of tradition in decision-making is still very strong 
even though the marked clement is growing in importance, 
, Of course, we hope that students by the time they graduate from high 
school will have learned something: about other economic systems in the 
.world that differ from our own and there are many opportunities in the 
curriculum, particularly in world history courses, for them to acquire 
. such knowledge. But obviously, the major emphasis in instruction will 
H be on the economicsystem we have in the United States today. 

There are several basic economic ideas and concepts we can use to 
understand the structure of the American economy. The main ones are: 

1 . Specialization, exchange, money and interdependence. 

2. Private enterprise, profits and competition, 

3. Markets and prices, supply and demand, and how they allocate 
resources (determine "what," "how arid where/' and '*for whom,'') 

4. I he economic role of government in promoting goals, 

5. Imperfections in the market mechanism. 

We live in an economy characterized by a high degree of individual, 
business and regional speciali/ation in production. This means we have 
an "exchange 'VlNtnomy in which goods and services are traded in mar- 
kets. To avoid the inconveniences* of barter, money as- used as a medium 
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of exchange. As a result of all this, we are all Interdependent, 

The bulk of production in the United Slates is carried out by pri- 
vately-owned tirnis who hk competing with one another for the consuiii- 
ers' "S4iending money" and arc motivated by the de?lre to make profits. 
In our economy, buyers and sellers of goods and services* (consumers, . ' 
. prtHlucers, worke.rs. savers, investors, etc.) are reg'stering their freely 
n»ade decisions in jnarkets, These decisions "add up" to the aggregate 
- forces of demand and supply ' which together determine the prices of 
goods and services. Tlrese 'ifjrices in lurn sl^rve as the regulators of eco- 
nomic activity, indicating to us how we should spend our .money, what 
we should produce, where wc should work, where we should inVcst our 
savings, how mucli each of us will^earn, and so on. •» 

It is important that, students not be hft with the impression that we 
have a pure "free enterprise system," however. In fact, not all decisions 
• are nude in the free marketplaciii An important number of them are 
now made in the "public sector", by federal, state and local governments. 
Government is "in business,". empioying millions of people and produc- 
ing and distributing many goods and services, including education, na- 
• ». tional defense, electric power, health, etc. Government also regulates 
many markets in\)rder to protect the public and promote' the goals of 
a, justice and security Xe.g.. minimum wage laws, social security, Medicare, " 
farm price ^supports, consumer protection laws, building codes, zoning 
regulations, etc.). Finally, government influences the whole economy 
by means of monetary and ti^cal policy in order to promote the goals of 
,growth and stability. , 

Finally, our market economy is not' only modified by government 
intervention but alsoNby the existence of private power. Large institu- 
tions such as big business organizations and big labor unions are in many, 
eases able to control or influence markets"and prices and thus determine 
in part what shall be produced, how and where, and for whom. 

.Economic Growth » 

, The third major theme is that ^of economic growth. In simple lan- 

guage, economic growth is the process of increasing the production of 
gtwds and services over the years so that we can have more, i.e.. raise 
our living standards. Economic growth is an almost universal goal, 
shared by the citizens of the United States, the Soviet Union, the Euro- 
pean Common Market, and the ' less-developed nations of Africa, Asia 
and LatiiT America, among others. - \ 

What we want students to know is how economic growth takes place, 
why some economics grow faster than others, and why soihie economies, 
such as our own, grow rapidly at certain times and cmly slowly or even ' 
not at all at other times, for example, why have the U.S.. Japan, Ger- 
many and the Soviet 'Union' historically enjoyed rapid growth while the ^ 
growth rates of Bolivia. India and Nigeria have been inadequate? Why, 
did the.eciinoniy of the U.S. grow rapidly in the eaiiy I96()s and in 
1972-73. but only sk>wly in the latcf 19.S()s and not at all in the early 
.1930's and in 1970? If students ean learn the answers to these questions. 
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they will then have the tools for understandiug many current and future 
problemsi, 

The three basio^ideus here arc: 

1. The. supply of inputs. 

2. The demand for output, 

3. The politicosociocconomic environment of growi,.. 

1 he 'Mnpfuts" which >^o into product iiin are the basic productive re- 
sourccs—Hfiatural resources, human rcsjources. and capital goods, Ouf 
ability* to increase the output of goods and services depends on the quan- 
tity of .productive resources availabfe to us and on the efliciency with 
which we use them— tluU is, oi\ productivity, Produrtivity is in turn a 
function* of such things as cilucation, research and Jevc;lopnient, advanc- 
ing ^rcchnofogy, and the economics of scale. The supply of inputs sets 
(he uppijr limit to an economy's growth, . 

In a private enterprise, pnwt-orlentcd economy the demand for out-, 
put will determine the actual ratel of igrowth— within the limits set on th* 
supply ^ide. Aftgregute demand is the total spending of cgnsumcrs, busi- 
ness, government and foreigners on the goods and services produced. 
If aggregate demand too low, thet^ some of what is produced will not 
be sold and the profit inecntive to expand production will be reduced. 
It was inadequate demand which was responsible for the '*slow growth" 
periods of the late I950's and 1970 in the U.S, In the past, it )has been 
inadequate demand which has periodically slowed down the growth of 
advanced industrial nations whereas it has been an inadequate supply of 
inputs and low productivity which have curbed growth in the less-devel- 
oped count^ie|. Today, however, we see U,S, growth threatened for the 
tirst time by. a shortage of a crucial input — energy. 

The politicosocioeconomiv' envirotiment is the collection of political, 
social and economic . forces which together create either a favorable or 
an unfavorable environment for growth. These include political stability 
or instability, literacy or illiteracy among the population, , the value sys- 
tems of a people, including their altitude toward work and saving, and 
other factors. 

The above-mentioned way of thinking about growth can bemused to 
understand the growtli of a community,* a state, the United States as ^ 
whole, or of a foreign country. 

The IK'termiriants of the Level of Income* , 
Prices and Employment ^ ' 

One of the central concerns of paopfe in the noncommunist world is 
why, in modcrii capitalist economies, we sometimes have pri)spcrity and 
sometimes recessions, sometimes stable* prices and sometimes — as today 
— inflatiim, and sometimes full employment and sometimes oxeessivk? 
unemployment. What can be done to give us a more stable economy or, 
as economists say, high levels of income and emt>loyment without in- 
rtatii>n? ^ ' - - \ 

I'he basic Concept here is the one I mentioned ^^:arlicr — aft8\egati' 
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■ detmmd or- the . total spciuiing of ' cDijsuincrs, business, govcrnmcni and 
. torci||no/s. If ajiiiregate dcnnuui is. loo low,, then wo have a recession or 
even a depression. If it is m .high-ihat js, if the four gamps of 
spenders -are tryirw; to spend nioreUhan the Economy is capable, of pro- 
ducing at .full entploynieni -then we have inflation. The policy iniplica- 
.tion of fhis is that we should try to manage demand. We try to dd this 
thrtiugh hioneuity^ policy, which is the pdlicy of the Federal Reserve 
Systan toward the supply and cost of money, and through fiscal polUy, 
wnich IS the government s elforts to influence- dematid through the fed- 
eral hud.get. Thus, aggregate demand, monetary^ policy and fi.scal policy 
are the three Ices.s . to understanding changes in .(he level of income, 
prices and employnfent. 

. / 

Cuiictu.sioiis 

Before finishing, I would like to. make two concluding points, The 
first is thut I have identitied only the ba.sic economic ideas and Cimcepts 
and. tor reasons of time, only in a most coiuiensed way. You may have 
•wondered, for example, why I have luade 'no mention of International 
econontic pa^blems which arc of such ettormous importance to the U.S. ' 
today and which happen lo cojistitute. my own professional field of .spe- 
ciali/atioft. This is because international economic issues can be undpr- 
stpod through the medium of concepts I have already discussed. Inter- 
national trade, for example, can be understood througii the medium of 
specialization, markets and prices. International investment and the 
problems of less-deveU)ped countries can be understood through the 
medmm of the growth process. The economy of the Soviet Union can be 
understo<id by utilizing the ciMicepts I discussed in connection with eco- 
nomic systems in general. Teachers and textbook writers will, want to 
discuss these matters and many other 'current problems and policies. 
All can be undeistiHid, I ^ihink. within the framework of analysis I have 
presented to you. 

My second ciMicluding point is that I have been talking about what 
needs to be done over a 13-ycar perii)d from kindergarten Ihrough 12th 
grade. 1 mention this a^ain lest yim think. I have been urging you to de- 
vote tiH> much time in the cunriculum economies. 

Let me close by once again emphasizing the cm^rmous importance 
of the task which we in eeommiic educuifon are .undertaking. Two years, 
from now it will be ]91u and we will be ob.serving the 200th anniversary 
♦»t two great men and events— I homas Jclfcrsons Declaration of Iri- ' 
dciKiKlenee, which sp^^llyd imt with cry.stal clarity the basic principles of 
individual political freedtw. and Adam Smith's The Wealth of Nations, 
which spellcil out the basic principles of economic freedom. In fact, we 
will be i»bservjng the 2(K)th anniversary of our commitment as agnation 
to the idea that .the people can make their owir decisions. and solve their 
pn»blems through wi.se decisions in the marketplace and the voting 
bt»oth. In ttKlav s tenth graders will be forming families, making . 

economic deciM»>ns in the marketplace, and voting iti the elections of 
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lhat year.- Qi^y four vears after that, in 1980, today's sixth graders will be 
making economic decisions and voting, And if that isn't a sobermg 
thought. I don't know what is! 



Suggestions for Further 
Reading and Reference* 

For<»a more detailed discussion of the major points made by Dr. 
Calderwood, see the following publications which are available from the 
Joint .Council on Economic Education, 1212 Avchue of the Americas, 
New York. fMY 10036. •." '^ 

James- D. Calderwood, John D. Lawrence and John E. Maher, 
Economics in the Curriculum: Develppm^ital Economic Ed- 
ucaiion Program. 1973. 141pp. Checklist No. 134. Price: 
$2.00. ... 

DEEP i-969: Perspectives on a Five-Year Experiment in Cur- 
• riculum Change. 1969. 1 1 2pp. 'Checklist No. 1 18. Price':.; 
$3.'50; 

Economic Education in tfw Schools. Report of the National Task 
Force on Economic Education. 1961. 78pp. s Checklist No. 
■ 10. Price: $1.50. 
Suggestions for introducing economics into the school curriculum \n 
general and for supplementary materials to consider can be found in the 
following Joint Council publications: ■ 

Handbook for Currtculum ' Change: Guidelines. I'969. 32pp. 
Checklist No. 116. Price: $2.00. 
- Handbook for Curriculum Change:. Appendices, 1971, Checklist 
No. 143. Price: $15.00. • 
Audiovisual Materials for Teaching Economics. 1972. 56pp. 

Checklist No. . 181. Price: $1.75. 
Cames and Simulations for Teaching Economics. 1974. 1 30pp. 

Checklist No. 205 Price: $3.00. 
Study Materials for Economic E'ducation in the Schools. 1969. 
.70pp. Checklist No. 112. Price: .$1.50. » 
Several publications on the Joint Council's Checklist provide very 
spcciiic suggestions for including ectmomicsjn the curriculum at various 
grade- levels. For the elementary level the following are available: 

Ttie Child's World of Choices. 1968. 186pp. Checklist No. 129. 
Price: $3.00. 

c 

* These suggestions 'are prepared by members of the Joint Council staff. , 
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F.cimoniks ami Our Comnmnity. A Resource Unit for Graded 
4, 5 and 6/ 1973: 26pp. Checklist No. « 185. Price: $1.50. 

Learmna Evonomks Throu^ih Children'^ Stories: A ^liiNio- 
' firaphiv lieferenve, 1973. 56pp. CVeklist No. 1)5. Price: 
$1.75. 

Teachers Guide 'to kcofumiics. Grade 7. 1968. 64pp. Ch(;eklist 
•No. 101. Price: $2.00. • (Also avjulable at the same price 
tor Grades 2, 3, 4 and 5. Checklist numbers L02 through 
105, respectively.) 

Secondary level materials are as follows: 

r-conomic Education for Waslunston Schools. Grades Seven, 
Eifiht and Mne. 1967. 59pp. Checklist No. 37. Price: $1 .75. 

Economics in the Business CurriX'uhm. 1972. 94pp. Checklist 
No. 157. Price: $2.50 . ' 

'Sui!f>ested Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in 
Economics. 1962. 39pp. ° Checklist No. 54, Price: $1.25. 

Teachers Gtdde to Economics, Grade 8. 1908. 126pp Checklist 
No. 108. Price: $2.00. '^'^ . 

Teaching a Course in Personal Economics. 1971. 69pp. Check- 
list No. 127. Price: $2.50. i . 
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The Role of Economics 
in Social Analysis 



Melvin M. Tumin 

Since 1 am not very knowledgeable at all about the cdntcnt of most 
social studies books at any grade level, and because no one could 
accuse nie of being a spcpialist in economic thought, it might well be 
wondered why I. have,. been asked to speik here today on the place? in 
the study of social behavior whcr? economic concepts and ideas might 
fruitfully be introduced, I assdre you I do not intend to u^e the hack- 
neyed ploy of claiming that my pristine ignorance is a source of imagi- 
native thought, unhurried and unimpeded by hard facts. So 1 must con- 
' fess I am going to be at least partly unfaithful to the charge given me, 
I shall talk mainly on a marginally related topic^but one which I hope 
will be commensurately useful to you, as people involved in school 
social studies and publications, and which may also be sufficiently rele- 
vant, in Moe Frankel's eyes, so that when he comes to do a cost-benefit 
analysis of my appcarafice here, he may not feel terribly over-costed and 
under-benefited. 

What I propose to do is to speak about a series of missions that social 
studies in the schools should, in my judgment, be seeking to accomplish, 
and I will try to indicate where and how various sets of concepts; includ- ' 
ing economic concepts, but not exclusively so, can usefully be employed 
to accomplish those social missions. 

I ought first to indicate my values and biases on a number of educa- 
tional issues which relate to the problem in front of us. Ficst of all, I do 
not believe that departments, or disciplines or traditional subject matters 
are proper categories for organizing a curriculum, certainly not in sec- 
, ondary school and not eveo i^ liberal arts higher education. The only 

Dr. Tumin is Professdr of Sociology and Anthropologx^^at^a^ceton University, 
and a Visiting Research Sociologist for the Educational Testing Service,' 
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. proper ^»lacc in my judgmoiit toi; spocialiwU ituUy of a discipline per se 
is at rcscaFcli institutes, on the one hand, and in, the preparation of. re- 
search i!ehi>!ars and teachers in professional schools, on the other. I 
mean.to say that if I had my options, 1 would inost surely try to elimi- 
nate departments and disciplines and majo^ In liberal arts colleges as 
Ihijy arc now constituted, abolishing sociology, psychology, economics, 
history, thclot, .I.WDuld, however, want. people who have been trained 
in those disciplines to be on the faculty. But their service to the under- 
graduate students would be in joint efforts, with other persons from other 
disciplines. (Dare I use the bcat-up word "interdisciplin,ury" here?) 
The unUeigraduate courses would be organized along thematic lines, 
that is, major problems and issues of 'yesterday, today and tomorrow, 
studied in their sociological, economic, psycholoj^iqal," philosophical, 
moral, humanistic and political aspects, 1 

I am not fazed at all by the concern that this wilt lead to a smattering 
of knowledge abouf many jhings and no deep knowledge abgut any one 
of them. , 1 have' dealt too many years with the so-called best students 
fr0ni the best schools with their "deep" undergraduate majors in soci- 
Mlogy and allied topics, and while I find them often very bright and very. 

. ^ earnest, "I also find many of them all too often profoundly ignorant, nar- 
row, parochial, uncultured, and pretentiously professional, sometimes 
beyond redemption. 

Moreover, 1 have found these things to be even more true, and hence 
more desperate a fact, about many college professors as well. For in- 
Ntance, I know some brilliant physicists who. while. dbarly post-Einstein- 
•ian in their physics, are unmistakably pre-Freudian in their psychology, 
in their sociology; pre-Nietzchean in their philosophy; pre-Joyccan in 
literature; and pre- Adam Smith in their economics. Well, that's iwfair. 
Many of them come close to being full-pled.7,ed Smithians in ecotiomics. 

4 All that aside, the crucial thing here and now is the point about the 
importance of general educatitm, through the B.A. degree, and, depend- 
ing on w hat happens to the functional meaning of 'that degree in the fu- 
ture, perhaps beyond that as well. You arc all so familiar with the many 
bi»oby traps, that those two words "general education" can conceal that I 
need not go into that mine tield now. \ will simply assume that we com- 
monly understand the distinction between general liberal arts education, 
and that which might, by contrast, be called preprofessional training, 
such as is implied by courses olTcred on the presumption that they are 
requirements for some professional or semiprofessional degree or certi- 
tication. 

It is t>bviv>us then that if I prefer general education beyond the 12th 
year, i mast prefer it with Jouhle. force for studies up to the 12th year, 
and 1 do. ( hough 1 have myself collaborated with various programs for 
the development of secondary school studies in sociology, I find the 
whole enterprise in principle both distasteful and dysfunctional. If /you 
a.sk me, then, why I participated in writing various units for the sociology 
sections of the curriculum, it was for two reasons. One was that if /there 
was to be .sociology. I wanted u> have a hand in making it as good as I 
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could." Secondly. I was abl^.' to work on a topic, or theme, culled ':Racc 
and Class in the United. Slates" which tar transcended the limits of soci- 
ology, and included economic, poliiical, historical, literary, psychological 
and other aspects of the total reality of race and class. For me; af least, 
those large problems of race relations and of social and economic class 
structures arc examples of the kind of organizing thematic frameworks 
within which si>mc very important principles of social^ organization and • 
/on^luct can be . taught and which do not have to respect the' artificial 
litructures of professional discipUnury boundaries. 

.The publications of the Joint Council which you have already seen, 
'particularly the one on the economics of poverty and another on the 
economics of, crime, are good illustftitions of the same broad-ranging 
problem areas to which ooc. can address oneself in ways* that are mtcr- 
csting to the students, appo^jite to the day's pressing afYairs, and open to 
relevant materials from a numbc^r of disciplines. ' If, for instance, cost- • 
benefit ifnalysis" is one of the main perspectives ^hat economics would 
like to introduce info the discussjon of social affairs, both those^ topics 
* (Crime and Poverty) and the overlapping themes of race and ckiss rela-;^ 
tions. permit such cost-blnefit analysis to be introduced in rather etfcc- 
tive ways.- For there is a range of costs, and benefits that any decent dis- 
cussion' of those topics has to bring to bear, including psychological, 
social,: political, moral and aesthetic ' considerations. By introducnig 
these, and by slunving the diffi'-'ulty of weighing them one agamsl the 
other, one can bring home to students and to teachers ^^like the crucial 
theme of the complexity and multifaccted nature of human affairs, aiid 
the diffieultv of formulating policy regarding any- problems such as crime, 
of poverty, 'or race relations, or social and economic inequality in general. 

That is the mission which I said earlier 1^ would like to sec accom- 
plished in sociiil science training ai. high school and C9llege levels', an 
appreciation of the complexity ' of human affairs and the multifaccted 
motives, values and institutional forces that shape those affairs; the inter- 
plav of ccon^)mic, political, social, psychological, religious, aesthetic and 

■ other considerations; the diflicultic!* involved in, 4nd the methods best 
adapted to. discovering the various levels and kinds of truths about 
social behavior that need to be perceived. * ^ ' 

1 say that 1 believv this to be the central mission, well aware of the 
fact that it is eminently po.ssible to make too much of the complexity. 
But of the two possible errors, making too much of the complexity or too 
little of it, I far prefer to start With the former error and then correct 

■ down for simplification where needed, because it seems almost impossi- 
ble, or at least I have found it so, to correct up from a base line of 
thoughtlos oversimplification to the appropriate level of complexity. 
We may, to be sure, be cursed by people like myself who are always rc- 
mindinu i>thers that matters arc far more complex ihan they seem, even 
to writers on The New York Times Op-Ed page. - BUt surely on the cos- 
mic scale we are m<ue painfully cursed by the Archie Bunker type of 
ovcrsimplitication that dominates • mo.st thinking about social behavior 
from the White House up to the etlu>logists and finally to Archie hmiselt. 
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{ \ hope ru) one here will bvv >so ungracious as "to remind mc that it is 
noi absiilutely neeesNary or unavoidable th*al we ehoose one of these 
/ ern^rs over the i>thcr and that we eould have some nice, balanced metm 
pi^siiion berv^een the two.) e ^ . 

ll this is \jhe central mission of social studied leaching .ami publishing, 
it next beeontes appri>priate to ask where ecohomics fits into' the method 
of dealing with thai CiMUplexity. 1 would put this in terms of two major 
Ci)ntributii)ns eci)ni)nucs can make. Oi^e is to provide a technology for 
translaiihji certain faeii>rs of social life into money costs so that, compet- 

. ing sets of costs and benefits ean be assessed against each other in order 
to get a net balance of sorts. The otiier is to provide a set of concepts 
. that arc generally useful for thinking about atTairs, even when and if no 
translation inti); money units has been made or seems possible. * 

I will explore each of these in |urn. But Hrst I must say that there arc 
no such things as economic costs per sc. Rather, economic costs, ex- 
pressed in monev terms, can always be shown to be money equivalents, 
attached— accurately or otherwise— to si)cial, psychological, aesthetic 
and other values; Simply put, rfioney has no value per sc. Rather, its 
yaliie lies in vvhttt-iuj^nabjcs us to. procure among a range- of ' desired 
goods and services. It is'^lhesfe goods and services that are valuable to ust 

, and the money equiv;dents attached to^thern arc simply ways of express- 
ing those values oi\ a ?ommon scale pr in terms of a common unit. Silly 

^ as this may sound to all .^f us who feel overworked and underpaid, the 
fact remains that all ecoiMmic" trai^sactions arc made with non^wnomic 
ends in view, including the amassment of wealth/ which is always* seen, 

• with one exceptioi>, as assuring the ability to secure property, power, 
prestige amd other things contributing to the-jcnjoymcnt of life.. 

The one exception, of course, is the case of the pathological miser, 
' ; for whom the fondling i)f fiiortey. the viewing of it and the luxuriating in 
.its presence are apparent end values in .themselves. *But even here one 
must be mindful of the fact that in Freudian symbolism money is inter- 
changeable wit^h gifts, love, babies juid feces. So wc cannot be sure what 
the miser is up to or in to. . ; • 

Anyway, except for the miser, money is always valued instrumentally. 
^ The j>oint i>f remembering this is that it reminds us always to ask, regard- 
ing any enterprise, m^t how much the enterprise may cost, but always 
rather what are we gaining iit valued things relative to other possible things 
we might secure. or\uher pinssible values we might realize, at The same 
monetary ci>st. 

If. now. money equivalents can be attached to competitig values, e.g., 
the cost of hioiv policemen on the streets and more pri.sons vs. more pro^ 
bation and better trained parole oflicers, it then may become possible to 
make a stmiewhat nu^re precise assessment than we otherwise could of 
certain asjvcts of the competition of alternative values. At least one can 

* think* a little niorc'clcarlv about liow much preference one may wish to 
give to i>ne set of alternatives as against the iUher. If I know that more 

rf; policemen will Ci)st me A' amount i>f numey, and more pari>le officers 
will' cost 3 A*, a'^sinning. for the moment, that they will both produce 
roughly the same "results, then 1 can say that, as far as actual money costs 
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• ^ arc' concerned, the pi>lice alternative seems preferable. But it'. someone / 
then correctly reminds '^iie that these alternatives arc.' not without 6thcr 
consequences, such as the climate of repression that might ensue from 
' putting more policemen on the stre^ U 1 am unavoidably plunged into a / 
more comple>c set- of calculations regarding webs and networks of com- ; 
peting values, for many 6f which n'o money equivalents can be eon- / 
structed. Can we answer the question as to how mu^'h political repres- 
sion we are willing to put up with for a saving of .A' numbers of. dollars? 
Or alternatively, how much is the feeling of freedom from fear of mug- 
ging worth in tax dollars? You can. pretend that such a measurement. can 
be gotten by letting the citizen vote at the next election for candidates 
v?ith different programs of crime prevention. But at that point, all the . 
precision of econometrics has gone out the wmdow. Yet, insofar as put- 
ting money equivalents oijL.to sociaJ and political values may sharpen >ip 
some of the variahler and their calculations, one.sufely ought to use 
this approach. ' 

The more promising possibilities that economics provides the social 
studies has to do with the repertoires of concepts and models of thinking 
• about societal affairs that il has employed in its limited way 'with mone- 
tarily expressed value eqJiivalents. 1 think here, particularly, of the way 
in vyhlch such terms as scarce resources, cost-benefit analysis, marginal 
utility, supply and demand, optimization, diminishing returns, inventory, 
investment, social accounting, accountability, trade-off, and a number of - 
other basic terms that were rtrst or most often used in economics, have 
erept into the lai^guagc of other social and psychological sciences. 

When these economistic terms are used in realms where money equi- 
valents cannot be established without tCK^ much loss of the meaning of 
the phenomena (e.g„ justice,- grace, salvation), we encounter a most in- ^ 
lerestlng fact, namely, that' they serve mainly ^nd well to highlight the 
noncomparability and .noncommonness of the Competing values at stake, . 
I'Hun. vshen'l niiust/choose between spending time, and energy with my 
children, or having fun with my wife, as against attending to professional 
duties,- in which other of my obligations are deeply Kxlgcd, and in which 
other desires, suJ\\ as for fame and distinction, might be achieved, I sim- 
\ pl> have no ei>mmon scale on which to weigh one against the other No 
• money equivalents serve here at all. Yet 1 am thinking in terms of trade- 
off's, and eost-Heneffts, and opUmi/ulion, ^and the like. But ^hat T dis- 
cover, as { have said, is that there is no common scale of felicity; no 
a>mmon denominator of need or gratification; no master calculus or 
arithmetic oi any son that Wf^uld be useful to ^akc my calculation ^ 
n\otv precise. . ' 

It is in situations such as these (and ihcyx'an be generalized to aver- 
age situations ^f grdups of people and thus *not be simply idiosyncratic 
individual *expre>s"ions) thlit formal ^economic considerations are least 
useful and applicable, while at the same time, the general economic 
style of thinking is indispensable, at least 'A^erc rational bargaining 
among alternative courses of action is concerned. 

The plaint here is that the economistic style of thinking, as against 
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iotmiil cauiomic analysis, has deeply penetrated social sciene'fe thinking; 
including* moral philosophy, and has done so not simply because of the 
prcNligc i^f hard economies, but because ihe model oj rational thought 
and huli^nwnt anum\^ alternatives, nwith their respective sets of costs and 
^henefits, is u i^enerdl model s used most fluently by economists, but avail- 
able as a general model ' in all other fields of human discourse and inv 
quir> as well Si), the formal shop talk of economists is found in many 
noncciMiomic realms because it happons to be the formal shop talk of 
ratiiuial calculutir.n among costs and benctits of alternatives. Once tljai 
IS. acknowledged, then there should be no question atxiut the places 
where cconomisiic thifiking can bo fruitfully applied, It can be applied 
cver>where thai sensible rationality is itself useful. ' . 

To say that, hi>vvever, is not to suggest that it ought to be assumed, dn 
principle, that we should go on to search for a common denominator in 
which numerous humaa values can be expressed on u common scale on 
which they can be weighed. It probably is a belter hypothesis tha( there 
are analyiically separate areas of human y^etivity, each with its own lan- 
guage, not translatable into each/ other, not expressible in each others' 
terms, and hence not really compar:*ble. Think of *thc vocabularies and 
grammars of religion, art and musi^ criticism, science, and emotional re- 
lationships. And think of the values imbedded in those lafiguagcs and 
cxprv:ssed by ihem, and of tho, languages created to deal with and even ' 
ti> constitute those realms of human experience. Consider, for/example, 
a debate between a father and a son regarding the son's utterly unacs- 
theiie aud acsihetically revolting appearance, as seen by the father, and 
his bitter feelings that he is being deliberately savaged by his son in>that 
realm of values, as against the son's values on independence, his joyful*' 
preiense at inditfcrence to appearance, etc. How dws one ever bargain 
thi>se disparate values? How much aesthetic revulsion is equal to how 
iuuch high-spirited independence? 

This may seem like a trivial problem or a trivial example. Consider 
it, thiuigh. on a large scale. Consider the contest between the values ex- 
pressed by envirimmentalisis: the .value of open space,, of untrammcled 
wilderness, i>f undeveloped seashores. Contrast these with land devel- 
ksX^xs valWs on housing, oil supplies, resorts and tourism, and consider 
all the values contained in those two quite disparate ncxi of languages, 
meaning and concerns. I he events of the current day^ iUastrate quite 
clearly that the bargaining, such" as there is, between these competing, 
values, is not rationally calculated on a common scale.* Rather it is al- 
most wholly determined by political forces favoring one set of values 
to some degree over some other degree of the other. 

The irreconcilability and noncomparability of these disparate sets of" 
values, except through a political bargaining process, is u fundamental 
fact <ibout social behAvior and social organization. 'To teach it requires, 
that f.hc Cinnpeting sets of values be revealed, the noncomparability be 
disclosed, and the pi>litical resolution process be imderstiHKi, while the 
model of trade-off is io be applied in all its richness. Wherever formal*^" 
ecomnnic analysis might clarify an issue, as it can at several junctures, 
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ii should certainly be brought to bear. But it should not be thought that 
the discussion has been any less precise tljan it could be simply because 
most 6\ the values involved cannot be exjiressedcin common value term 
sUch as monetary equivalents. ' 

' There emerges from this kind of discussion another basic ihemc 
about social behavior that requires continuing exploration and clarifica- 
tion in secondary school social studies. It is really a twofold notion. The 
first fold involves the realization that in societies such as this one there 
are numerous competing sets of interests that seek to be realized out of 
common and scarce resources of land, money, energy, time, concern and 
enthusiasm. "It follows, then, that any policy decision that favors one set 
of interests, and calls for the utilization of the scarce resources for the 
implementation of those interests, is going to be negative, to that extent, 
for competing interests. 

This is simple enough, o^' course., when stated this way. But the en- 
suing implication is more often fudged' than brought out, as far as I can 
determine. The implication of which I speak is that political struggle is 
the essence of .interaction among social interests cothpeting for scarce 
resources, and that the model of competition thus becomes a crucial 
matter. It is here of course, that the idea of the democratic social order 
and polit>y, and the rules of democratic competition, freedom and obli- 
gation become crucial. But all too often that democratic model is por- 
trayed as one that produces mutually acceptable compromises, when in 
fact it more often produces mutually unacceptable compromises that 
leave both sides embittered. Mifre important still, a high degree of pp-. 
litical energetic activism is indispensable to even the p^i^tiiil realization 
of one's interests in a pluralistic society sucli as this. That is the second 
part of the twofold idea: the idea, in short, that a conflict model of 
democracy must he seen as applicable just as often, if not more often, to 
democratic polity as the^ traditional model of sweetness, light and equili- 
brium. The naturalness of conflict, 1 am saying, is a general feature of 
organized social .Ufe in a diverse society, • 

The more general point still is that all actions are likely to have both 
positive and negative consequences, or eufunctions and dysfunctions, as 
my professional jargon calls them. Therefore, the meaning and signifi- 
cance of any social action is to be estimated by gumming up, somehow, 
by an as yet unavailable calculus, the positive and negative functions in- 
to one overall sum or product, so that the wisdom of the action can be 
judged.. which^ of course, it cannot. To illustrate the difficulties here: 
How. much would you say it is worth while ^to use scarce school 
resources to try to provide to the bottom ten percent of the school popu- 
lation a sense of their worthiness? Suppose this requires a significant 
subtraction of the schools' time and attention and other resources from 
the education of the top ten percent? Is it worth it? And mind you, here 
we are dealing with somewhat commensurate values that might be able 
.to be expressed, at least in part, in some standard scores. 

How effective is a school which chooses the first option as against 
one which gvws exactly the other way and concentrates its resources on 
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ils so<allcd best students? Without some prior agreement on the criteria 
and measurenKMit of "etkctiveness" no answer is conceivable, outside of 
tliat yielded by political struggle, And if wo seek for some agreed-upon 
njcasure of clfectiveness beforehand, we will discover that the very ques- 
tion ot the pri) and con of the two interest groups is at stake; namely, 
whose interests ought to be served at w|iat cost to other interests? 

Even if all the resources involved could be expressed In mohetary 
terms, as perhaps most of them could, the crucial problem at the heart of 
the matter would remain, untouched by that translation. The points then 
are. first, the inescapable eonllict of positive and "negative functloiis in 
resource-allocation in any situation of scarce resources, aijd, of course, 
most important situations ii^volve scarcity; and, second, the impossibility 
df a rational evidential prwf of what is the best coursv of action. You 
can do all the cost-benefit analysis you want to, but unless you have a 
prior scale of wtighling costs against benefits on an agreed-upon hiasier 
common unit., you are unavoidably left with the need for conceracd. In- 
formed but miavoidably imprecise judgment and political action upon 
that judgment., - . , ^- , . 

, .Anotiier intercMing example of noncomparable trade-oflf -has to do 
-with the transfer of property by the mechanism of theft. First it sliould 
be rccogni/ed that there is no lo.ss to the society at large from theft, es- 
pecially not of theft of consumer goods, not even if you include costs of 
msuranee and all those derivations of theft. For the simple fact is that in 
theft the only thing that happens is that property gets transferred. The 
net sum of property is exactly the same as befofe. It" just" happens to be 
in ditTcrcnt hands. Morever. there Is some decent reason to believe that 
theft iuiees up the economy in a number of ways, particularly because of 
the fact that .stt>ien eonsumer gwds tend to get turned over more often 
than legally purchased goods, and hence generate profits for more people 
along the route to final consumption. Morever, since stolen goods tend 
\lo be sold at eheaper prices than regular goods, there is a measurable 
beneht to the ei>nsumers of hot goods-, as well as to the thieves. Against 
that, measure the loss for the individual from' whom the goods were 
stolen. Assume he is uninsured. So the outcome is bad for him, but 
•good for the thief and the consumers, who purchased the hot goods. It 
may also be incidentally good ft)r the insurance company and for the ad- 
justors and elerks who are thereby kept employed; and it may be good, 
comparably, for the police, prosecutors, court clerks, sheriffs, judges and 
all others involved in the administration of criminal justice, not excluding 
prison architects, Wiirdens. turnkeys, and associated personnel. So how 
dysfunctional is theft? Wc then start introducing other values .such as 
feelings of safety, freedom from the necessity for eternal vigilance, mu- 
tual trust, and the like. Those would presumably be enhanced in a con- 
dition ofjowered theft rates. On balance, are they worth it, comparljd 
t»> the benign outcomes of theft? 

That st)unds like a wise giiy example an.l it is. becau.se I obviously 
prefer the nontheft situation to the other. But one can't ignore the fact 
that my preferences are other people's anirthcmas. -and vice versa. And 
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there ^is no way, rationally, to make peace between us, nor resolve with 
evidence our value contradictions, 

We see in these mixed outcomes of eufunctions and dysfunctions, as 
conipciing interests are served variably well and poorly, a reiteration of 
the crucial theme regarding the presence of numerous factors in the cau- 
sation of social organization and behavior. '*Man does not live by bread 
alone** is^a w^'U-beaten homily, but it has a strong center of truth. The 
'fact is that humans do parsue political, religious, 0j^^?tigious, aesthetic, 
.nigral and economic ends,, among others. And thiey ten ^pursue these 
simulfaneously. Perhaps more important- is the fact^'that thes^e multiplici- 
ties of 'individual motives become multiplicities of group motives atii4 be- 
havior as well, so that the analysis of social events has to tak ^ cognizance 
of the interplay of multiple factore in the Droduction of social outcomes. 

I can conclude now, and perhaps be a little more faithful to any orig- 
inal charge, by suggesting a framework of four basic sociological con- 
cepts with which most social behavior can be analyzed an(i which reveal 
the ktrategic places at which economistic-^type thinking unavoidably en- 
ters into social analysis. Tliese concepts are ( 1 ) identity— such as sex, 
age, religion and jialionality; (2) role, i,e., all the structured, sets of obli- 
gations and rights that accrue 'to us by virtue of the statuses we occupy, 
such as mother or father, husband or wife, child or. parent, employer ^or 
employee; (3) values, or our concepts of the good life, or those portions 
of it. which we seek to realize, given our identities and their meanSigs, 
and our toles and their import; and (4) resources, or the sum of the 
property, power and prestige we command and that enables us to realize 
our values, even against the oppi^sition of others. * 

You can see immediately the wiiys ^m^ which economistic formula- 
tions regarding tradcroffs/optimization, competition of values, allocation 
of scarce resources and related ideas, arc indispensable to thinking clear- 
ly» even if imprecisely, about these matters. Since most thinking about 
social affairs is both unclear and imprecise, it would constitute a signifi- 
cant gain indeed if we were able at' least to reduce some of the lack of 
. .clarity, even if we did not Increase the precision at all. In sum, one 
doesn't' have to pay the cost of an embrace by the ogre of Economic Man 
to benefit from the sustenance that both formal economics and general 
cconomislic thinking can yield. 



Suggestions for Further 
j^mding and Reference^ 

In his paper, Professor 1 umin dealt with economics and sociology in 
a general sense. There are few publications that do this, but there are 



* These suggestions are prepared by members of the Joint Council staff. 
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many which either tvhuc economic concepts and analysis to social prob- 
lems or— with a dltt'crent emphasis— discuss the sociological implica- 
tions of economic issues and policies. Scver/al of ihQ Joint Council's 
< . publications can be used to 'give students a belter knowknlge of crime, 
po\ert\. racial discrimination and unemployment. These art as follows: 

h'^sc^^h Ci. \\cu, The^Famomics of Crime, 1971. 18pp. Check- 
list No. 138. Price: $1.00. Accompanying filmktrip with rec- 
ord or-cassette (Checkli.st No. 167) available for $14.50 or 
• $16..S0 (cassette).- ' ... 

The Fcanomics of Poverly. 1968. 62pp. Checklist No. 99. Price 
"* ' ^ ''•2.00. (For junior high schooh pupils.) Teacher's Manual of 

15 page^ (Checklist No. 100) available for $1.25. 

Lester C. ixhurow. The Economics' of Poverty and (facial Dis- 
criwinaiion. 1972. 22pp. Checklist No. 147. Price: $1.2 J 
fi^^single copy with "Teach About", section.. Accompanying 
tilmstrip with record or cassette (Checklist No. 165) avail- 
able for $ 1 4.50 or $ 1 6.50 ( cassette ) . 

Sar Levitan and Robert Tagggrt. The Economics of Youth Un- 
employment. 1973. 18pp. Checklist No. 163. Price: $1.25 

• for single copy with "Teach About" section. Classroom sets 
of 30 (Checklist No. 163a) available for $11.00. 

The following list is a sample of the publications which teachers and 
•J . students can use tn learn more about economics and specific social prob- 
lems or conditions. ., 

Henry J. Aaron. Why is Welfare So Hard to Washing- 
ton, D.C.; The Brookinjs,s Institution^ 1973. $1.95 (paper- ■ 
bound). 

David L. Bender, editor, Liberals and Conservatives: A Debate 
'on the Welfare State. Anoka, Minn.: Greenhaven Press, 
1971. $1.95 (paperbound) (Secondary level.) 

Rolwrt Bennett and Thomas Newman, Poverty and Welfare. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1969. $1.60 (paperbound). (Second- 
ary level.) 

Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., Toward a Theory of Minority-Group Re- 
flations. New York: John NVilcy & Sons, 1967. $9.50. (In- 
cludes socioeconomic factors.) 

* t 
Harry C. Brcdemeier and Jackson Toby, Editors, Social Problem 
in America: Costs atjd Casualties of an Acqid.sitive Society, 
2nd ed. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1972. $6.95(paper- 
bound). 

• « « 

Michael Brcnnan. Philip Taft and ^Mark Schupaek, The Eco- 
nomics of A }>e. New York: W.wT Norton & Co., 1967. $7.50. 
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Edvvard C. Budd; Inequality and Poverty: An introduction to a 
Current Issue of Public Policy. New York: WAV. Norton & 
Co., 1967. $1.95 (pai^erbound). • ^ 

Szymon C»1odak, Societal, Development. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1973. $12.50. ^(An ^Interdisciplinary over- 
view," including economics.) 

Dennis J. Dugan^nd William H. Leahy, Editors, Perspectives on 
Poverty. New York: Praeger, 1973. $16.50, 

David A. Durfec, Poverty in an Affluent S'w/V/y. Englcwood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. $1.72 (paperbound). 
(Secondary level.) ^ 

Lillian. B. Frankel, T/i/'v Crowded World: An introduction to the 
Study of^ Population, Washington, D.C>^: Columbia Books for 
the Population Reference Bureau, 1970. $1.50 (paper- 
bound). (Intermediate school level.) 

Helen Ginsburg, Editor, ^^ov^r/y, Economics and Society, Boston: 

' Little, Brown and Co., 1972, $4;95 (paperbound). 

( * 
Leonard Goodwin, Do the Poor Want to Work? A Social-Psycho- 
' logical Stud}' of Work, Washington, D.G.: The Brookings 
Institution, i972. $2.50 (paperboun<}). ^ 

David Hamilton, A Primer on the Economics of Poverty, New 
York: Random House, 1968. $2.50 (paperbound). 

Michael Harrington, The Other America: Poverty in t&e United 
States, Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1963. 950 (paperbound). 

William L. Henderson and Larry C. Ledebur, Economic Dispar- 
ity: Problems and Strategies for" Black America, New York 
The Free Press, 1970, $4.95 (paperbound). 

Institute for Contemporary Curriculum Development, Poverty: 
How Can Poverty be Eliminated from an" Affluent Society? 
New York: Cambridge Book Co., 1972. 88?> (paperbound). 
(Secondary level.) 

John F. Kain, Editor, Race and Poverty: The Economics of Dis- 
crimination. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 
/St. 95 (paperbound). • , 

Robert A. Liston, The American Poor, New York: Dell Laurel* > 
Leaf Books, 1970. 600 (paperbound). 

Herman P* Miller, Rich Man, Poor Man. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1971. $3.95 (paperbound). * 

Llad Phillips and Harold Votcy, Jr., Economic Analysis of Press- 
ing Social Problems, Chicago: Rand McNally, 1974., $5.95 
(paperbound). 
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Review of Social Economy, publislTed twice a year b'y The- Asso- 
ciation for Social Economics, De Paul Univ{;rsity, 2323 N. 
Seminary Ave, Chicago, it 60614. 

Blaine Roberts and Bob Holdren, Theory of Social Process-. An 
•Economic Analysis. Ames, Iowa: Iowa. St-ate University 
Press, 1973. $8.50. (For readers with advanced economics 
and mathematical backgrounds.) 

Charles Sackrey, The Political Economy of Urban Poverty. New 
York: WAV. Norton, 1973. $1.95 (pap^ound). 

Harold K. Schneider, Economic Man: The Attthrppology of Eco- 
nomics. NevV York: The Free Press, 1974. 

Eleanor B. Sheldon, Editor, Family Economic Behavior. Prob- 
lems and Prospects. Philadelphia: J.B. . Lippincott, 1973. 
$15.00. 

Peg Shull, C/j/Wmj of Appalachia. New York: Julian Messner, 
1969. $3.95. (For elementary school pupils.)- 

Robert W. Smuts. Women and, Work in America. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1971. $2.45 (paperbound). 

Bruno Stein, On Relief: The Economics of Poverty and Public 
Welfare. New York: Basic Books, 1971. $6.95. 

A. Harris Stone and Stephen Collins, Populatiot\^: Experiments 
in Ecolofiy. New York: Franklin Watts, 1972. $4.95. (For 
interiiiediate school pupils.) 

Melvin M. Tumin, .Somii Stratification: The Forms: and Function 
of Inequality. Engiewood GlitTs, NJ.: Prenticc-HiilL Inc. 
. 1967. . . . 

U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, The Social and 
Economic Status of the Negroes in the United States,' 1971 . 
BLS Report No. 394. Washington, P,G.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1971. . - ' ' 

U.S. Ciovernment, ihe Economic and Social Condition of Rural 
America. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Priming Office, 
1971, 550 (piijierbound). 
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The Economics of Politics, 

and Vice Versa 



John S. Gibson 



' T ast September, my good friend and colleague, Moe Fcankel, cabled 
1j to ask me to give at this conference a paper on how economic 
concepts might best be related to politjcal science instruction and in-' 
structional resources in (he schools. Because no one says No to Moe, I 
i^aturally responded in the affirmative. Developing my remarks for today 
has beep a genuine educational experience for me and has done ^uch to 
reinforce my conviction that we all have far to go in advancing inter- 
disciplinary approaches to social studies ^education. 

In my opinion, one of the finest practitioners pf my profession of po- 
litical science is Professor David Easjpn of the University of Chicago, 
In discussing the social sciences and social interactions in his excellent 
work, framework for Political /4rtfl/)?l^(Englewood Cliffs, NJ„ 1965, 
p. 50), Easton turns to polilicirt interactions, and points out that *'what 
distinguishes poljtical interactions from all other kinds of social interac- 
tions is that they are predominantly Y>riented toward the> authoritative 
allocation of values for a society/' 

The main thesis of my paper is that cconomjc concepts can best be 
introduced into political science instruction and instructional resources 
if we relate them to what Professor Easton calls the authoritative alloca- 
tion of values for a society. It is public policy — national, state, regional 
and local — that performs these regulative and allocative^ functions, and 
thus our mission is to show how economic concepts are implicitly and 
explicitly ingrained in public policy. 



Dr, Gibson is Lincoln Filene Professor, T^fts Uiiiversily. 
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Toward ihis end, the coiicopti^ most essential arc power, process, dc- 
ciMon-jinakmy, authoritative regulation and allocation, planning, a mixed 
nuirket. and, responsibility— personal, uistilutional and societal. Before 
turnmg to the interaction of these c'oncepts and political science, I 
should^llke to relate political iclcnce to the. social studies curriculum, 
suggesf a futuristic thrust for social/studies education, ''outline recommen- 
dations for a perftinnanee^based curriculum, and present a conceptual 
. framework for advancing student \nowledge, value clarification, and 
performance ,in the many interactions between economics and' political 
science. 

hetmonuc ci>nc^pts m the domain of political science in the broader 
MWial studies curriculum of schools can be approached from many points 
of view. The initial studies by the Joint Council' on' Economic Educa- 
tion presented, in Itcommiks in Social Studies Textbooks give us' an cx- 
eellent picture i)f where economic concepts do or do not appear in such 
Ci^urses of study as civics and government at the junior-high level, and 
government and problems of democracy at the secondary leveU The 
authors of these monographs/ point to some very capable handling of 
economic concepts in these traditional '»political science" courses, and 
reveal some serious shortcomings as well. Their reports and recommen- 
dations should be earnestly considered by publishers and authors as \n\- 
portant guidelines toward the improving of economic education in the 
schools. , . ■ _ , 

Perhaps the best text, in relating hiy discipline of political science to 
the siKial .studies curriculum is Riddle and Clcary's PolHical Science in 
the Social Studies (Washington, D.C.: 36th Yelirbook, of the National 
Council for the Social StuiJies. 1966). Each of the 21 chapters of this 
book fwuses on some aspect of political science in the schools, and the 
data provided by James Ouillen in his chapter, "Government Oriented 
Courses in the Secondary Schwl," underline the fact that political 
science is a very prominent part of the secondary school curriculum, es- 
pecially in the courses in civics. United States government, and problems 
of iJemocracy. > 

Political yc44rnce is much more aggressive in the curriculum than we 
realize. ^ At the elementary level, students usually examine many facets of 
the town or city in the third grade, the state w region in the fourth, and 
American hisiDTv in the fifth grade. That latter course is much more po- 
litical science than history, because it generally is a political history of the 

^ United State!*. Often there iji an introduction to comparative 'styles of 
governing in the sixth grade, if students explore other- continents or na- 
tions. Aside fr4)m the standard civics, government, and problems courses ' 
in junior and sefntir high, secondary courses in world and United States 

■ history agayi focus 4m pt)lhical and governing history of this nation and 
others rather than on such facets of history as culture, economics, or 

~ literature and the arts. In brief, the cur'-jculum is crammed with political 
science, ft)r butter or worse. 

Ant)ther impi^rtant 'aspect of ptriitical science iii the curriculum is 
the fact that the vast tjjajority of .scljpol systems in the United States 
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have citizenship education as a central educatibnal objective. Indeed;, 
"good citizenship" is often the basis or rationale for courses in United 
Stales history. In its infinite wisdom, the General Court of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts articulates in Chapter 468 of the Acts pt 
the General Court that 

In all public schools . . . the .Cons4itution . . . and history and 
■ government shall be taught as required subjects for the purpose 

of promoting civic service and a greater knowledge thereof and 

of fitting th'e pupils morally and intellectually for the duties of 

citizenship. ' , 

Usually, goals for citlzeiiship education! include knowle'dge about the 
United States government and other governmental institutions, the val- 
ues of democracy and democratic institutions ,and processes, exemplary 
civic behavior, and, quite often,' love of country. Although political 
science is the central discipline in citizenship education, other dis- 
ciplines—certainly economicsr-can and must contribute to any prepara- 
tion of the good citizen. . ^ .... 

We can see, then, that political science is a very prominent disci- 
pline in the social studies curriculuim and that citizenship education is 
atv overarching goal for elementary and secondary education. Given 
these facts, which are not likely to change in this decade, where can eco- 
nomic concepts 3 be utilized in political science instruction and uistruc- 
lional resources to advance desired objectives for social studies educa- 
tion? The fine monograph by Ben Lewis, Government and Our kco- 
\ibmic Svsieni (New York: Joint Council on Economic Education, 
1972) and the Joint Counm^ Economics in the Curriculum (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1^10) have provided us with meamng- 
ful insights on the many and complex relationships between governing 
and economics. My purpose, however, is not to review the state of the 
art or even my own writings, which deal extensively with political sci- 
ence and economics. Rather, our task this afternoon is to look ahead 
.and 'see how we can improve whatever "state Tof the art" we have m 
these important disciplines. " . • . 

Before proceeding further, I want to impart a futuristic orientation 
to my paper, After all, education itself is— or should 1^— futuristic, be- 
cause it is a structure and process for equipping young people to livS, 
work, participate in civic affairs, share, and love in the future, tfieir 
future. I feel, however, that much contemporary education seeks to pre- 
pare students for a status quo that is rapidly passing all of us by. My 
colleagues and 1 have been engaged— somewhat furiously— -m futuristic 
curriculum development in the social studies, and our deliberations- have 
motivated us to suggest at least five conditions for the year 2000 A.D. 
which will mold the lives of our students today: population, a crowded 
, and congested society, a technological society, a brain-intensive society, 
and a medico-interventionist society. « . e a 

Given these projections, what structure, process and style of educa- 
tion are needed, especially in the social studies, to increase the likeU- 
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luuxi that our students of today will not oftiy be' able to cope' in the year 
2()0() A.D. but also sustain and. strengthen the values of a free society in 
2tHH) A.D.? If we address ourselves to this question seriously, wc may 
ushor in during the IMTO's u new eycle of change In the social studies, 
st»mewhat analogous to the "new social studies" cycle of the mid-1960's. 

If one accepts the need for futuristic orientation in the social studies, 
one might aliio accept the premise that the new social • studies cycle 
should be termed '-'pcrforniance-based social studies." By this, I mca^ 
that as students progress through' the grades, thcit; development should be 

J appraised to a considerable, extent by performances they demonstrate 
through overt behavior as well as by understanding performances that 
can be appraised In examinations and papers they author. Three offhand 
and specific examples are that each student before graduating from high • 
scliool should demonstrate his or her capacity to read with real economic 
understanding the financial pages of newspapers; describe the political 
. sjruetuie of his or her town or city in terms of precincts, wards and 
municipal pqliiical committees; and write a paper on the economic drain 
of crime and racism, based on research by the student in his own com- 

.. inunity. . . 

Let me . say immediately that the examples above may or may not be 
.. accepted by educators, authors, publishers and the public at large. They 
scrv.c^only to illustrate what I mean by a performance-based curriculum. 
Such a curriculum also should not exclude, by any means, the content 
matter from history and the social disciplines that is truly 'relevant to the 
students' intellectual and affective development and that is of value in 
standardized testing, The central point I should like to make, "is that a 
performance-based social studies curriculum stresses the students' capa- 
city to 'understand and perform in a manner likely to ensure some mea- 
sure of succt.'ss in a progressively changing society. 

Several reasons lead mc to call for a performance-based curriculum. 
In the first place, in the sivicty of tomorrow, which will be molded by at 
least some of our projections, the individual must possess skills beyond 
ihpsc of the computer in particular and technology in general. He or she 
must perform, or let sonxrone else or some machine do the performing. 
A major task for education today is to make some determination of what 
those skills are or should be, especially a task for social science educa- 
tion. Secondly, performance-based social studies education will provide 
much-needed tools for determining what content in the curriculum really 
j benefits students and what really has become irrelevant. We must have 
the courage to exclude, if we are to help the student through Wucatitm 
to participate etfectivcly in the world of tomorrow. 

Third, a perfornjance-based program may go far toward bringing the 
student and education into a state of far greater harmony than ever be- 
fore. ThiK will be partic-ularly the case if the student can participate in 
determining the performance iic or she is to demonstrate as a condition 
for upward nu)btliiy in education. If reading and understanding the fi- 
nancial pages is considered a performance to be required of some stu- 
dents, .simulation of Wall Street pnicedurcs, the process of risk-taking, 
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and gaming in the futures market are means toward the desired outcome. 
Student participation in the teaching-learning process, the teacher as a 
facilitator aiul not only u dispenser of knowUcdgc*- and classroom, and, 
oul-of-school peer interactions in the process of research and discovery 
• — all ^pointed toward speciiic performance outcomes—rmight go far to 
give the old saw "relevance" some relevancfi. 

Fourth, it would appear that performance-based teacher education is 
coming down the pike, anil a growing body of literature and even some ^ 
court eases seek a close association betwceq. what a teacher is called on 
to do professionally in the classroom, or classroom performances, and 
developing those performances in the training of the teacher. I feel that 
a general requirement for teacher certification of 18 hours of education 
courses, including knowing how to run the 16-mm, projector, will in- 
creasingly be replaced by ferforman'ce-based teacher education. This, 
after all, is the way we train and educate physicians, dentists and many 
other pe.oplc entering* the professions. The main point here, however, is 
that the performance-based curriculum and performance-based teacher 
certification can complement each other to the benofit of both the stu- 
dent and the teacher. 

My colleagues and. I have given this concept, of the performance- 
based curriculum much thought and some action in recent years. This 
is true not only of our work in futuristic curricula but also in alternative 
educational projects in Boston, especially the Flexible Campus Program. 
The open-campus part of Flexible Campus provides many new curricu- 
lum options and opportunities in the high school, while the off-campus 
component for more than 2,000 high school students enables them to 
engage in learning programs in a host of societal institutions, all of 
which call for overt performances. Our u.se of resources from the John 
F. Kennedy Library gives students primary materials to study the Presi- 
dency and the process of governing. The many practical learning activi- 
ties— performance-ba.sed — we have incorporated in the 1973 Magruder's 
American Government (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1973) appear to be 
yielding desirable outcomes in the 12th-grade United States government 
course. In a wayr therefore, the performance-based concept is hardly 
new. but it can and should grow and expand in the 1970's toward the 
end of better equipping students of today to survive and succeed in the 
world of tomorrow. 

Toward this end, let me outline a possible framework for a perfor- 
mance-based social studies curriculum, with particular emphasis on re- 
lationships between the disciplines of political science and economics. 
If is not niy task or authority to outline all the possible performances 
that might be desirable for students from kindergarten through grade .12 
to demonstrate. But I can start with a very fundamental set of concepts 
taken from our Declaration of Independence and Constitution, show 
how they are expected performances for all of us, suggest how they can 
be used to develop a spiraling performance-based curriculum, and de- 
scribe what implications this structure has for political science and 
economics. 
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We begin first of all with the pliilosopkic assumption that each of us 
IS born witli the unalienable rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, At leit^t. the Dci^laration of Independence says this ?s so, and be- 
eause the structure and process of governing 'in the United States are un- 
questionably based on this premise, tKe concept of unalienable rights 
can well serve as the foundation and beginning 'of our performance- 
bused curriculum. • . 

The Declaration's words that "all men arc^indowcd by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that athong these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness." suggest that the basic rights are not limited .to 
'three. Indeed, in the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, the words are "life, libcMy, and property"; and there is much dis- 
.cusston today about whether education and health care, among others, 
arc "rights." We generally havb paid little attention to the pursylt of 
happiness .as a right, but the xexxii pursuit suggests that happiness, how- 
ever definJd. is a goal and pursuitXis a process. We shall return shortly 
.to gi»als and processes. - \ . ■ 

We then proceed to the Prbamblb to the Constitution, wiiich wes^all 
should know by heart. If we examine^he Preamble quite closely, we see 
that it is admirably suited to be the matrix of a performance-based social 
studies curriculum. "We the people" are . represented here in Philadel- 
phia in 1787 "to form a more perfect unions" The authors of the Con- 
stitutiun did not say "« perfect union," but "a< more perfect union." This . 
suggests to me that the process of forming and re-forming" must go 'on 
toward the overarching goal of Working toward perfection. Perfection is 
the ideal, and our continuous goal is working tjoward perfection. No one 
has defined what a perfect union is. If we f trive toward it, however, with 
V^some conception of what perfection might mean 'for preserving ;ind 
strengthening the enjoyment of our unalienable rights, we are oriented 
toward the future and wil'. .not be satisfied with any status quo definition 
of perfectitm. 

Given the basic goal of "toward a more perfect union," we now turn 
to the five performance objectives set fbnh in the Preamble— again con- 
cepts well ingrained in the memory juices of your brain. Obviously, "es- 
tablish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty." 
Before returning to these five performance objectives, we alscj^notc that 
to do all of this, "we the people"' (as ."represented" in Philadelphia) "do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of America." 
Ordain can mean "to order by virtue of superior authority" (The Amer- 
van Heritus'e Dictionary of Oie Fuf>li.\h Lmsuaife); and of course the 
superior authority comes fn)m the "people" who have the unalienable 
rights government is designed to secure. The Constitution is established 
as a structure and process of government and governing, designed to pro- 
viifc the machinery for implementing the five pe^fi>rmance objectives. 
To* diagram the Preamble, we draw upon the governing-process model 
presented in Chapter Five of the Riddle and Cleary book. Political 
Sdence in the Social Studies. That chapter, "The Process Approach to 
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Political Science/' outlines a struciure and^s process for political science 
thai I have used for many years in many kinds of instructional materials 
I have authored for students in elementary and secondary schools. 

(5) Decision-making 



(4) The government 



{2) The officials 



{3) PoiUicai 



process 







A > 





I 

(6) 

Domostic 
policy 



(1) The governed 



(8) Foreign 



policy 



The Governing-Process Model 

Clearly the goal of structure and 'process of governing in the United 
Stales is to move toward a more perfect union, and under that goal, to 
pursue the tivc interrelated performance objectives. Struciure refers to 
the organization and institutions of American government, while process 
is the power and motion that give governing life within its structure, .An 
analogy is the body a^; a structure and the circulation of blood as a pro- 
cess. It is policy, the si.vih component of the governing-process model, 
thai pursues the five ^performance objectives of justice, domestic tranquil- 
ity, common defense, general welfare* and the securing of the blessings 
of liberty; and the comprehensive goal is the more perfect union. 

Let us pause to make some general comments. For almost two hun- 
dred >ears we have sought to define these objectives, especially through 
policy-making in government and decisions in the courts. It is the func- 
tion of democratic governing constantly to pursue ^hat these objectives 
mean. For instance* a policeman is concerned 'about maintaining "do- 
mestic tranquility," while the citizen wants his **blcssings of liberty'' 
secured. Even today, the Supreme Court is called on in a number of 
court cases to make a determination of what blessings of liberty are not 
secured upon the occasion of an arrest to further domestic tranquility. 
It likewise is a task for stiidcnisTi) make their own contributions in class 
and elsewhere toward definitions and redefinitions of these objectives. 

Sijeond. these objectives provide an excellent framework for citizen- 
ship educatitm, because they should mean justice among and for all peo- 
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pic irrespective iif, group identities; upholding public order and tranquil- 
ity; helping one another to enjoy their rights in a free society; contribu- 
ting to the welfare of all; and enhancing and enriching their individual 
blessings. Is not the Preamble to the Constitution a sound and authentic 
detinitum for citizenship edMcation? • , 

Third, the five performance objectives relate to the social disciplines 
found in many si)cial studies prt)grams. 1 take justice to mean policy tliat 
advances the "equality of man" theme in the Declaration, certainly in 
the di>iauin of democratic intergroup relations and in equality before the 
law. InsuiiM<» domestic tranquility refers to both political science and 
especially programs of law education in the schools, which presently are 
multiplying rapidly. Providing for the comtnon defense" would be in thfe 
area of foreign policy, international relations, and the study of history 
thai examines the ages of war and peace in the community of nations. 
Promoting the general welfare deals with policy largely in the economic 
realm as well as with sociology; while securing the blcsjiings of liberty, 
aside from its psychological implications, permeates all the disciplines; 

In other words, the tive objectives can be viewed as referring to 
specific disciplines, but even more important, they relate to one another 
in a genuine interdisciplinary sense. What are the relationships between 
personal property, as guaranteed in the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution, and promoting the general welfare? When 1 
vole or petition the government for a redress of grievances, a subobjcc- 
live of liberty in the First Amendment, I do so not only in a political 
science sense but als^o have concern for the general welfare (economics), 
domestic tranquility (political science), and our common defense (for- 
eign policy and history). All of this, then, bears on our relating econom- 
ics to political science, to which we now t;irn. 

What *I should like to' do is to discuss the performance objective— 
pnunotc the general welfare— and suggest some concepts and bodies of 
knowledge, Siunc aspects of value ^clarification, and some performances 
that relate ceoni>mics to political science. It would be most desirable if 
other social scientists would set forth some bodies of knowledge, value 
clariticatiiM)s, and perfi>rmance outcomes for the other performance ob- 
jectives suggested by the Preamble. Further, it would be most useful if at 
some future time, wc could have a full exchange among a. small group of 
siKial scientists on recommended bodies of knowledge, value clarifica- 
tions and outcomes under all live objectives so as to provide guide lines 
ti> social studies educators on how "they might profitably use these ap- 
proaches to a/pcrformancc-bascd curriculum in secondary school class- 
^ rooms. ' . / 

In turning lo the governing-process model, wc can see that it: is es- 
sentially a political science design and can be used at almost any grade 
level, but with rising levels of sophistication as we proceed upward* from 
the elementary to the secondary grades. Specifically, it can be used in 
any social science course, but it is especially germane in courses in civ- 
ics, problems of demiKracy, and United States government, generally in 
grades 9 and 12. Wc have used the governing-process design in courses 
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iii civics. United Stales. government, and problems of democracy and 
also, as i inc|icated earlier, as a matrix for an interdisciplinary approach 
to social studies education at all grade levels. 

The principal input of ccoflomics into political science is in our 
fourth performance objectivCypromoting the general welfare. We take jt 
that to advance toward a more perfect union, we must devise wise P9I- 
icy (No. 6 of the governing-process model) that can promote well-beihgc 
for the greatest number. The main link between economics and political 
science is the role of national policy in regulating and allocating things 
of value in a democratic society, toward the objective of promoting the 
general welfare, or well-being. 

• Whatever I have to say about economic concepts in political science 
relates to my strong feeling that we should look forward into the lives 
of the young people we reach as well iis backward into the history that 
has shaped the conditions in which wo find ourselves today. Given what 
we think lies ahead in terms of population, an urbanized society, tech- 
nology, and other projections, what can economics and political science 
contribute toward citizen eificacy and societal success and happiness in 
the decades ahead? /What can we do today so that the students of today 
will continue to have justice, domestic tranquility, a common defense, . 
general ' welfare and well-being, and ^security for their blessings of liberty 
tomorrow? What can we do today in education so that our students in 
•future decades will be able to work toward that more perfect union? 

Some social studies concepts in political science — it is difficult to 
call them solely economic— are power, piocess, decision-making, au* 
thoritative regulation and allocation, planning, a mixed market, and 
personal, institutional and societal responsibility. Undoubtedly there are 
and should be many others, but if we give these concepts decent treat- ^ 
mcnt, we shall have painted our canvas quite adequately. 

Under the idea of promoting the general welfare or well-being, we . 
are concerned that students shall be well grounded in the distmguishing 
aspects of political science, the authoritative regulation of people and 
institutions and allocatiop of things of value, toward the goal of a more 
perfect union and the performance objectives in the Preamble of the 
Constitution. There is a body of knowledge they should know; they 
must have facility to clarify values; and they need behaviors or perform- 
ances that demonstrate that they can give tangible meaning to their 
; knowledge and values. Knowledge, values, and behaviors do not come in 
I separate compartments, because each depends— or ^should depend — pn 
I the others. For the purposes of cur discussion, however, 1 will take them 
' up one at a time. ^ 

i assume that in essentially political science courses such as civics, 
problems of democracy, and United States government, students should 
know about the American governing process and the American mixed 
market system and should learn the facts and figures at increasing levela 
of sophistication as they move up in the grades. As a political scientist, 1 
want them to know about the structure and process of governing in the 
six essential component parts of the governing-process model. If politi- 
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cal science is a)!K'crucU at its roots with the authoritative regulation of 
people and instiiutionsi and the allocation of things of value — No. 6 of 
tife governing'proeess diagram — I want them to knowlabout the body 
politic, what kinds of pei)p!e thl» governing officials are, (low tl'iey got In- 
to authoritative positions in the government, the structuri? of the govern- 
ment itself, as well as how it began and how it hasl developed and 
changed over the vears. Fhey need to know about the process of deci- 



the overarching 
this democratic 



sion-making within the structure of governmenl, and 
policies and laws that seek to regulate and allocate as 
society strives toward the more perfect union. 

More specitieally, I want students to examine, through case studies or 
otherwise, the authoritative regulatory and allocativc fuiction of public 
policy. One interesting way in which this can be done is to compare the 
American governing-economic system of the period around. 1 880 with 
the contemporary international system of nation-states, foday, in the in- 
ternational community, we have about 135 nation-statesy buying and sell- 
ing, giving and taking, sharing and hoarding valued/ but scarce, iv* 
sources essential for the security and well-being of rnese states. Oil is / 
only one example of a valued and scarce resource/l^his community of / 
naiiqn-states is a chaotic marketplace, ^herc relations among ^ states^ 
seeking scarce and valued resourcesjs generally jdominated by the majdr 
powers, especially the United States and the S0viet Union. Existing in- 
ternational institutions, such as the United Nations, and prccedur^^s for 
bringing order to relations, or international Jaw, do not have thi^ influ- 
ence and power to regulate this marketplac/and allocate things of value 
essential for international peace and well-being. Thus the chaos contin- 
ues, causing inequities among nations. A hundred years ago, this kind of 
marketplace characterized the United States, especially as our national 
economy boomed after the Civil War. The economy and government 
were dominated by the Morgans, the Rockefellers, the Carnegies, and 
the formidable financial and manufacturing institutions of the time. It 
was they, in general, which dominated the market coijdilions and ex- 
hanges. Then, for reasons we already know, along came the Sherman 
JAnti-l rust Act and a subsequent stream of legislation or regulative and 
allocativc policy, which profoundly altered the old market system and 
led to the mixed system we have today. All of this presumably is toward 
the broad goal of the more perfect union, and such objectives as estab- 
iishing justiee and promoting the general well-being. 
\ Students must examine in some detail this history of the increased 
rile of public policy to regulate and allocate and how it generated the 
mixed system we have tixluy. 1 want them to understand how the "pol- 
icy bi>\." or No. 6 t)f the governing-process diagram, expanded so much 
since 1890 and what this has meant for promoting the general welfare 
or Well-being oi the people of the United States, 1 want them to reali/e 
that much, but eertainly not all, of the growth of authoritative regulatory 
and alK>eative p4>licy came about because many individuals and institu- 
tions did not assume sufTicient responsibility to regulate themselves and 
to' compromise in the allocation of valued, but scarce, resources. The 
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first part of Upton Sinclair's The Junnle does a fine' job for us in this re- 
spect, as do several of the McGraw-Hill iUms on this concept wc made 
for elementary school students. 

i want students to understand that in the absence of self-regulation 
and societal responsibility by citizens and institutions, the government 
and huge private institutions such as our supercorporations will do the 
planning, regulation, and allocation for us. If these responsibilities arc 
not understood and exercised, we shall have very few personal options 
•for exercising responsibility and planning by the- time of the active and 
responsible adulthood of pur students of today. Certainly the current 
energy crisis. is a salient case in point. 

In any in-depth understanding of the role of regulative and allocativc 
poliey in the structure and process of governing, the concepts I have 
listed are both implicit and explicit. Power is vested in the individual 
who has auth4)rity to regulate and allocate the values of others. ^This 
defmiiion of power is based on the writings of the famous Yale social 
seicntist, Harold l-^asswell.) I want students to know the fole of vested 
interest groups in ^[it society that have such profound influence on shap- 
ing policy through! the role these groups play. In addition, they might 
read, but not necessarily agree with, JoKn "Kenneth Galbraith, who, in his 
most recent hook. Hconohiics and the Public Purpose, concludes again 
that economics is a branch of politics. 

In his review of this book in The New York Times. September 16, 
1973, Richard J. Barnet writes as follows: 

In The Afjhieni Society (1958), John Kenneth Galbraith's domi- 
nant theme was that production for private affluence brought 
public squalor. His The New Industrial State (1957) explained 
why our system produced such an overabundance of dog food 
and male deodorants and * such a shortage of decent housing, 
medical care and breathable air. Galbrailh's answer |in hrs.fatest 
hookl was that the growth of power in both public and private 
burvaucracies "was the decisive force in economic and political 
life/* 1 
Agree or not* 1 should' like to have students examine those institutions 
ana groups which exert such a powerful force on the shaping of public 
policy; how governments have or have not responded (e.g., the ITT 
case); and from this rather large body of knowledge and central con- # 
cepts U) fi^rm their own judgments of what all of this means to them. 
I here arc nu>re bodies of knowledge and concepts they should know, 
but the above certainly is a starter. It also s»hould dcnumstratc how conV 
plcx governing and economic systems are, how interrelated they arc%' and 
that therefore the simple and easy answers and. panaceas vve so olij:en 
hear today about governing and ecoHt>mics really solve oiothing. 

I also want students to examine the regulatory and allocalive policy 
in such other nations as the Soviet Union, Sweden and Israel, and in 
simie authoritarian nations in Africa and Asia as well. In such a com- 
parative stud>, I want them to use the governing-process model to realize 
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ihe problems aiul sc;ircitics in t>thcr countries and to come to their own 
eoneluslons about the cnpaeity of the United States to promote the gen- 
era! welfare fiir the i^reatest number. 

But. the words knowledge iuuierstandinn and othc^r cognitive terms 
are not eiiouiih.. I waat them to move on to clarifying iheir own values 
and beHefs about the nature and function of authoritative reguhuion and 
allocation in our s>siem. I should like to have them sort out and debate 
MMUe of the follovving questions: As ail ideal, ^hat is a perfect union in 
the I nited States? What kind of public policy can advance i^s toward 
that mofe perfect union? How much or how little regulation and alloca- 
tion of things of value is necessary to pursue the desired end? Provided 
with some excerpts from Galbraith's Evmomics and the PidHic Purpose, 
. have rhcm debate his recommendations for increased regulation in vari- 
ous areas of our economy, which this noted author says is essential to 
preserve the opijn-market system. 

Further pnrblcms might be: What do we mean by personal, institu- 
tional, and societal responsibility in such areas as consumerism, energy 
consumption, environmental protection, health, and resources essential 
for one's '^senior citi/en^j' years? What were the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the American economy in 1880 and 1973, and what should 
this system be like in 1981) and 2000? What. is necessary to get to where 
you think we should be, given what we think lies ahead? Is Ralph Nader 
nuts, or is he a knight on a shinhig white horse? When do you exercise 
your independent spirit or when do you compromise? Do you travel at 
50 or 70 miles an hour; do you buy up all the gas you can; or do you 
voluntarily comply with authoritative national, state and -or local policy? 
Why? 

rhe possibilities for value discussion aij^t clarification can be ex- 
tended almost indetiniivHy, and the nieans for doing this abound. Text- 
btH)ks and other instructkinal resources can contribute in many ways to 
helping students to sort oiit their own values after providing bodies of 
knowledge and concepts that will permit them to do some thinking for 
themselves. In December 1966, I dwelt on this point in a paper I gave 
befi^re the American Icxtbook Publishers Institute Industry Conference, 
emitled '*Ihe Publisher as Teacher/* I suggested how publishers could 
provide ways for. young people to consider and debate their vajucs, es- 
jKcially through students' own input into the teaching-learning process. 
Much has been ilone in this area, but much more remains to be done. 
Kuriher, the publisher has an (Obligation, in my opinion, to enlarge the 
capacity of the teacher to be a facilitator of knowledge and learning as 
well as a dispenser of knowledge, rhese are areas where we must con- 
tinue u\ wi>rk closely together, and thi> is another reason for this con- 
ference. 

Performance outcomes serve as the third cimiponent in the teaching- 
learning process, folk wing knowledjic and value elaritieation. 'J can pro- 
vide no hard dctinitii>n of desirable outcomes for the performance ob- 
jective of pri>nnning the general welfare or well-bting. I only ask that 
the concepts, bodies of knowledge, and value claritications should lead 
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to something** more than the standardized test; but I certainly will be 
presumptuous enough to suggest in more detail what I consider^ perform- 
ance outcomes to be. 

To perform means, to me, to demonstrate. Demonstrations may be 
made by descriptions of what you know and even value in writing, oral- 
ly. or in other forms of overt behavior/ Performances, as a result or pay- 
off from knowlevlgc and value clarification, can easily take place in the 
classroom, such ^s a student's writing or talking about the process of 
purchasing a car. Here many of the things we have been talking about 
in this paper c/an be brought into play. Insurance for the' car, for in- . 
stance, involves knowledge, value judgments and futuristic planning, 
OfT-canipus performances can be demonstrated through student intern- 
ships in societal institutions, such as in the kind of off-campus activities . 
found in the Boston Flexible Campus Program, 

Again, possibilities for authors, /publishers: and other educators 
abound/for developing ways and mea^s to give real meaning to a per- 
formance-based curriculum. The student should describe his or her 
knowledge and values about authoritative regulation and allocation through 
public policy and what this means, to the student and the society at large. 
Again, the current energy crisis could be an excellent case study to tic 
all of this together, I especially want the student to demonstrate his or 
her knowledge and attitudes with respect to the role of vested interest 
groups in influencing the shaping of authoritative policy and in seeking 
to persuade -public opinion of the righteousness of their cause, I only 
want to expand means to assist students to show what they know and to 
have their values respected, and to stimulate their own capacity to respect 
the values of others. The observer can make an assessment of what 
the student knows and his or her ability to demonstrate that knowledge, 
but not the student's values. The closest example I can give you is the 
case-study approach to legal .education and how the law professor as-, 
sesses law students. 

1 want the student to be a social science diagnostician and, toward 
that end, to explain to me through the financial pages of newspapers 
where government and the economy intersect. What is the role of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission with respect to those figures on the 
pages? What regulative and allocative authority docs the Federal Re- 
serve Board have, and how does it affect me when I seek a loan to buy 
that car? The financial pages have many economic indicators, and 1 
want students to read and hear the media not only from the point of 
view of examining the day s events but to sort out indicators of the qual- 
ity of life today and its portent tomorrow. In other words, we should 
develop political or civic and social indicators in addition to the welt- 
\hncd sets of economic indicators. The concept of the student's using 
economic, governing, and social indicators to help him or her to diag- 
nose the quality of life in his community and nation is being developed 
as a useful tool to improve on that quality of life in the future. Dis- 
covering and discussing indicators, then, can help students to simulate 
decision-making, using the governing-process design to determine what 
kinds of governmental decisions are necessary today to improve the 
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quality of life tomorrow/- 



Hert? is where we want -^lo develop planning skills among students, 
onee tJiey hav4^,tiH)ls to assess the quality of life through the tools of 
social science indicators. VVc have found that student teams which,* 
through division of labor, plan and build futuristic model cities help 
to d&monstrate tljc; kinds of perforinances that we consider essential for 
living in tRe world of tomorrow. Students can observe city planning 
agencies in chiitiging the face of urban life in America, and can learn 
many of the regulatory and' allocaiive tasks and priorities that require 
authoritative decisions. Diagnostic tools and planning skills all draw up- 
on students' knowledge and values, especially >yhen there is disagreement 
in the classroom over the alternative futures envisioned by different 
groups of students. 

I could go on at some lengthen dealing with performances and dem- 
onstrations of knowlcjjge and value clarifications by students at all grade 
levels. My principal task, however, is to provide examples of economics 
in political science courses and curricula and not to write curricula or 
instructional resources that will help this cause. Let me say that per- 
formances and demonstrations in an action-filled, performance-based so- 
cial studies curriculum should have the added advantage of giving the 
student some competence in his or her capacity to put knowledge to use. 
Knowledge and even value clarifications are not enough. We .must ex- 
' tend and apply knowledge, and. through de.m(mstrations of performance 
students can tell us that they indeed have learned by doing. I know 
Dewey said all of this before, but* perhaps the exigencies of the present 
. and the challenges of Tomorrow make it all the more necessary that edu- 
cation should have a greater jJay-off to students than getting good grades- 
in courses and on I'he SATs. 

I believe a very, significant contribution we Us authors and publishers 
can make toward the advancement of learning in American schools is to 
persuade educational decision-makers at the local and state levels that 
the future docs indeed lie ahead. Status quo education retards the stu- 
dents* capacity to perform effectively in the future, Education is for 
their future, not ours. Unless teachers recharge their batteries and unless 
instructional resourced reflect the constant changes in knowledge, a 
\school system simply cannot prepare first-grade Susie or twelfth-grade 
Richard, for the good and meaningful life in the year 2000 — when Susie 
will be 32 and Richard will be 43. Let s make it possible for Susie and 
Richard in 2000 A.D. to look back at us — now — and appreciate our 
clarion call for authoritative regulation and allocation; to move education 
with the times — and toward the future. . 



rhere is always much a long-winded professor v^Ould like, to say as 
he comes ti) his conclusions. I have sought in this paper to point out 
where political science generally is found in the curriculum and have 
stressed. necessity^ as I see it. for this social science and others to have a 
futuristic thrust. I related this to the concept of a performance-based 
curriculum thai wimld enable students to demonstrate their knowledge, 
values and skills. 1 then suggested a conceptual framework, using the 
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Declaration of Independence and the Preanjble to the Constitution for 
relating economic thought and concepts to political scieoce teaching and 
learning. An ovmrching consideration I had in/mind was relating the 
five performance (^jectives , in an interdisciplinary way to the students* 
efficacy, involvement and potential in the society of today and the in- 
creasingly complex society tomorrow, ' - , 

In reviewing my taU before publishers in 1966, I think my conclud- 
ing words then are cquaHy- appropriate now: 

« 

Let us look ahead, then, especially in facing this question posed 
by Dr. Conant, **What ■ kind of education do we need today to 
guarantee the survival of a free dnd open society tomorrow?'* 
We cannot guarantee, anything, but we can strive more effectively . 
toward two essential goals for education — helping young people 
to realize their self-potential and guiding them toward behavioral 
goals for citizenship. This is toward the end of helping them 'to 
carry on that precious .heritage which you and 1 have been privi- 
leged to enjoy, liberty of tho mind, spirit, and action. 



Suggestions for Further 
Reading and Reference * 

Several items on the Joint .Council's Checklist can be used to "help 
teachers incorporate economic concepts into courses dealing , with gov- 
ernment and politics.^hese are: . 

Government and the Economy: A Resource Unit for' Grades 7, 
8, and 9. 1974. 32pp. Checklist No. ,204. P^ice: $1.75. 

Sur A. Lcvjitan and Robert Taggart, The Economics of Youth 
Unemployment. 1973. 1 8pp. Checklist No. 163. Price: 
*$1.25 for single ^opy with "Tgach About" section; $11.00 
for classroom set of 30. 

» 

Ben W. Lewis, Government and Our Economic System. 1972. 
76pp. Checklist No. 179. Price: $1^0. Accompanying film- 
strip with record or cassette (Checklist No. 178) available 
for $14.50 or $16.50 (cassette). ' * 

Wilfred Lewis, Jr., Economic Stabilization Policies. 1970. 24pp. 
? Checklist No. 119.'' Price: $1.25. Accompanying filmstrip 

with record or cassette (Checklist No. 169) available for 
*$14.50or $16.50 (cassette). 



* Vhesv NU£ge<>tion!> are pr«pur«U by members of the Juint Cuui\eii staff. 
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Herbert C. Monon, Taxation in the United States. If 69. 18pp. 
Checklist No. 114. Price: $1.00. Accompanyii^ filmstrip 
with record or cassette,' (Checklist No. 170) available for 
$14.50 or SI 6.50 (cassette). \ 

Heading's in Ei onomivs for 1 2th Grade Students ot Attk^ican 
Democracy'. 1968. 199pp. Checklist No. 91. Price :$ko9. 
•» Teai heKs Manual of 82pp., Checklist No. 92, available lor 
$1.50. 

Publications available from other sources and suitable for student 
use" are numerous. The following list is a representative sample: 

Robert Berger and Joseph Tellin, Law and the Consumer. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1969. 900 (paperbound). 

John R. Coleman, Cowpara/Zv^ Economic Systems: An Inquiry 
Approach, rev. 'ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1974, $6.60. 

William-Ebcnstein, Today's Isms, 7th ed, Englewood Cliffs, NJ,: 
Prcnticc-Hall, 1973. $7.95. ^ 

Gerald K. Ganibcr, Gqvemment in the United States Economy. 
St. Cloud, Minn.: St, Cloud State College* Center for Eco- 
numic Education, 1973. Free (paperbound). 

Joseph A. Kershaw, Government Against Poverty. Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1970. $2.95 (paperbound). 

Robert A. Lision, Who Shall Pay? Taxes and Tax Reform in 
America. New York: Julian Messner, 1972. $4,95. 

Donald Oliver and Fred Newmann, The New Deal: Free Enter-^ 
pn^se and Public Plofxning. Columbus, Ohio: American Edu- 
cation Publications, 1968. 450 (paperbound). 

. Adrian' A. Paradis, How Money Works: The Federal Reserve 
System, New York: Hawthorn Books, 1972. $4.95. 

Teachers and students of superior ability can use one or more of the 
fi>llowing books to learn more about government's role in. the economy: 

William H. Anderson, F//iawc//ig Modern Government. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1973. $11.50. ^ 

' Patricia F. Bowers, Private C/ioUe and Public Welfare. Hinsdale, 
UK: The Dryden Press, 1974. $12.50. \ 

Robert B. Carson, Jerry L. Ingles and Douglas Mcljiud, Editors, 
Government in the American Economy. Lexington, Mass.: 
D.C. Heath, 1973. S4.95 (paperbound). 

Ri>bert E. Cleary and Donald H. Riddle, Eds., Political Science 
in the Social Studies, Chapter 5, "The Process Appcpach to 

■ . • ( ' ■ 
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Political Science," by John S. Gibson." Washington. D.C.: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1966, $4.00 (paper- 
bound). ' , ^ 

Federal Ectmomic Policy J 945-1 965. Washington, D.C.: Con- 
gressional Quarterly, inc., 1966. $2.50. 

Arnold C. Harbergcr, Taxation and Welfare. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1974, $6.95. 

Robert H. Haveman and Robert D. Hambrin, Eds., The Political 
Economy of Federal Policy. New York: Harper & Row, 
1973. $4.95 (paperbound). 

Jumes Heilbrun, Urban Economics and Public Policy. New York; 
St. Martinis Press, 1973. $9.95. 

David N. Hyman, The Economics of Governmental Activity. 
Hinsdale, .111.: The Drydcn Press, 1973. $11.00, 

Michael E. Levy, The Federal Budget: its impact on the Econ- 
omy. Ne\y York: 1 he Conference Board, 1973. $3.50. 

H. H. Liebhafsky, American Government and Business. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1971. $12.75. 

Lloyd D. Musolf, Government and the Economy. Chicago: Scott, 
. Forcsman and Co., 1965. $1.95 (paperbound). 

Douglass C. North and Roger Leroy Miller, The Economics of 
Publi4 Issues. 2nd ed. New York: Harper & Row, 1974. $2.95 
(paperbound). 

Charles L. Schultze, The Politics and Economics of hibllc 
Spending. Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1969 
$1.95 (paperbound). 

Gordon Tullock, i*rivate Wants, Public Means: An Economic 
Analysis of the Desirable Scope of Govertihient.' New York: 
Basic Books, 1970. $6.95. 

The U.S. [economy: Cliallenges in the I9J0's. Washington, DC: 
Congressional Quarterly, Inc., 1973. $4.00 (paperbound). 

Richard E. Wagner, The Public Economy. Chicago: Rand Mcr 
Nally. 1973. $10.00. 
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Gral'tiiig Good Economies 
onto Basic History Courses 



Paul L. Ward 



W^HAT can we do to improve the incidental learning of economics 

▼y in history courses in tlie schools? Certainly a large part of the ma- 
terial ill these courses is in substance economics, and much of it is poor 
in quality. The Joint Council on Economic Education has recently con- 
ducted a commendable review of exactly ih"is material at the various 
school levels, ^through a systematic sampling of textbooks. The specific 
deficiencies of uncounted separate pieces of economic instruction }jave 
been helpfully pointed' out, and improvements suggested. It is hard in- 
deed to see how the job could be done better. 

. Hut something different may now be in order. The Joint Council's 
surveys give teachers a long array of separate items of economic knowl- 
edge, one that also could easily be extended. How choose among all 
these items? Which should be emphasized? After all, historical facts 
learned in school seem peculiarly liable to being forgotten, as witness 
the findings of pollsters when testing citizens' knowledge of our country's 
history. To give history teachers long lists of improved items of informaT 
tion thus risks being an invitation to bad teaching— that is, to the hand- 
ing out of inert data for students to memorize and later forget. The 
schooling of American youngsters, many of us feel, is already over- 
burdened with such dead-end learning. Lists deserve to be supplemented 
by firm advice as to how to select from them. 

At the risk of being sententious, I would put it next that the an of 
helping students to learn involves attention successively to three things: 

Dr. Ward is Execulive .Secrt'lnry of ihe American Historical Associution. 
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sigiiiHcancc. activity unU pay-off. First, that is, the item to be learned 
needs to be brightened for . the studeni by some touch of special signifi- 
cance. In iny own , past reaching of historical dates— dates are the small- 
est example 1 could give, but often the millstone around the neck of 
student interest— I early Umwil it useful to insist, "Don't ever learn a ^ 
date until you first know what difference it makes that it is not >ie^' 
vcars earlier or later/' Second, the teacher has to see to it that the stu- 
dent's learning of the item is active, a matter of doing things and making 
deciiiions, not passive. This, and not any need to imitate the professional 
historian, is why histoid learning does well to involve inquiry. Third, the 
teacher has to make sure that the learning is followed by a pay-off, some 
satisfying result that is not fully signaled (and therefore discountable) 
ahead of time. To the extent that these requisites arc pi'esent, I am pcr- 
sualled, learning is less uKcly to be forgotten, and more likely to have 
transfer "Value into new and unexpected situations, which is after all the 
* goal of all nontrivial learning. 

This is by way of saying thai any items of economic knowledge 
chosen for emphasis in history courses should, 1 feel, be ones that lend 
♦ themselves to the three steps of significance, activity and pay-off. It says 
that they should be good discussion material for students of the age level 
in question, but it says mote than that. We can try to make sure that 

' each item has a variety of angles of significance for the^ situdents; that 
each has the right degree of difficulty to call for working through active- 
ly and without too much frustration; and that each offers the learners 
some bits of skill and understanding that they can put to unexpected 
good* effect. Such items are likely to be issues or competencies that re- 
pay recurrent attention and so subsume many smaller items, such as the 
definitions and propositions and facts in the Joint Council's surveys. As 
1 basic issues and competencies they can give coherence to what otherwise 
for some students may be a rope of sand. 

Before 1 suggest a few such issues of economic knowledge, let me 
approach the problem of choosing them from yet another angle. I am, 
after all. not an economist but an historian. What I hope 1 best under- 
stand* from nearly a lifetime of continuing attention, arc the underlying 
characteristics of historical study as Uv human enterprise, when successful. 

The grafting, of. economics learning onto history learning is worth while 
only if the. latter is healthy enough to nourish the former — if, in simplest 
terms, the students* minds are alive and learning, not turned off, at the 
points in the history where challenging economics is introduced. 

^ ri> agree as to what arc the underlying objectives and rewards of his- 
tory learning— that is, the criteria of its i^eal success — is of course not a 
simple matter; In my view these objectives and rewards come down to 
certain competencies of perceptivcness and balance, of mental dexterity 
and sctf-managenient, that make historical study a self-renewing enter- 
prise and one of the dependable resources for the modern human spirit. 
It is the need to develop and test these particular competencies, I would 
argu^:, that is precisely the one credible explanation for gi>od history 
teachers' stubborn reliance on essay questions, on course papers, and on 
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niaster*s and d4Ktor*s dissertations. But until now these competencies 
have been left implicit in the procedures of apprenticeship, as if all seri- 
ous students of histi)ry were necessarily headed for careers as profes- 
sional historians. So the list of five basic competencies that 1 ventured 
to publish hist yciir and shall now use must be considered highly tenta- 
tive and partly, of course, idiosyncratic.^ 

' They will, however, serve the need of the moment, which is to make 
clear how the issues of economic knowledge chosen for successful graft- 
ing onto history courses can not only lend theniselvcs to meaningful^ ac- 
tive and satisfying economic learning, but also fit the^ necessities of suc- 
cessful historical learning,. As will become plain, the five competencies 
1 shall treat are not themselves alien to successful learning in the field 
of economics proper. But pervasively the emphasis is so dillerent that 
any blurring of the two fields invites a whole range of unnecessary 
difficulties. 

Let me start with the one of the five historical competencies most^ 
congenial to our present purposes. Thi^ is the ability to reach relatively* 
sound initial or heuristic judgments on present-day hypotheses or propo- 
sitions through the use of a wide range of past evidence, with a grasp of 

. both the values and the difficulties of historical comparisons^ I'his abil- 
ity is particularly appropriate in the case of propositions, so common in 
current public-policy debate, that rest oik recent or inherited experience. 
One such topic within economic knowledge that comes immediately to 

. mind is inflation as a long-run phenomenon, Much^ popular thinking 
about inflation, I submit, is shaped by awareness of two dramatic epi- 
sodes of the recent past: the collapse of Confederate currency in the 
Civil War, and the collapse of the German mark in the early I920's that 
robbed the German middle class of its security and so helped to open 

\the way for Hitler.. It is such 'simplistic views as the proposition that in- 
l|ation, being, unnatural, arises only as part of such major failures of gov- 
ernment that are worth critical consideration by students. 

\)pportunities are actually many, both in world history and American 
history^^courses, to provide a more thoughtful cumulative treatment of 
.inflatiottv They can serve as introductions in various ways to the theory 

/of money and prices. The great inflation of the sixteenth century, by 
three lim^s at the Dutch textile center of Leyden, was presumably due 
not simply toahe flood of silver from American^ mines, but also to the 
quickened pace of commerce promoted by the new major trade centers 
like Antwerp, The memorable deflation extending from the Civil War 
almost to ihe Spanish-American War was perhaps due both to the'^small 
world output of ^old between the Californian and Alaskan gold rushes, 
and to the greater real output from New World prairies and elsewhere, 
transportcji by the new railroads and steam3hips and coordinated by the 

. LtMidon market. Alternatively, it may be better explained by the con- 
tinuing habits of high saving after the demand for investment in railroads 
and the like declined. 



« AHA Newsiener. May 1973, p. 25. 
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i would suggest to sluUciUsi, frankly, that this late nineteenth century 
deflation, during which anyone could put monthly savings in a bank and 
end up disproportionately ahead, subsequently lay powerfully behind the 



1 . simplistic notions that crystalized as anti-New Deal conservatism. On the 



whole, wc should bear in mind, the movement of prices since Charle- 
magne's currency reform twelve hundred years ago has been almost conr 
tinuously intlalionary, punctuated by more or less brief deflationary per- 
iods. In other words, we can say that today's conservative mentality, is 
sinmger because of a relatively peculiar bit of monetary experience tn 



our grandfathers' day. The predominance of inflation over the centu- 
ries is ntu a perverse phenomenon. In general those who gain by defla- 
tion are the widows living on pensions and similar rentiers. Those who 
gain by inflation are the active |)usine^men, who characteristically bor- 
row money: when they then repay they have to pay less real value. These 
latter are the members of society who are bringing about improvements 
and adjustments — is it not cosmic justice that on the average they benefit 
from price movements more than those who do nothing? If the moral 
problems of inflation are not hidden from the students' eyes, there is 
much in past experience of inflation and deflation to occasion pay-offs 
of insight and enlightening comment. 

Recent advances of statistical work-in economic history have brought 
past instances of inflation and deflation under better scholarly control, 
so that the pitfalls of glib historical comparison can more easily be seen 
and pointed out. Major price movements have normally been so impor- 
tant for their own day that analytic attention to their causes and charac- 
ter, selectively, can only make the history more interesting and better 
histpry. There seems little chance that inflation will not continue in the 
later 1970's to be an everyday topic of debates and assertions that merit 
n\aiching against historical parallels. In short, inflation is a good subject " 
for learning how and how not to use history as a storehouse of examples; 
and it has ^he lively significance, degree of theoretical difficulty, and use- 
ful pay-offs for effective economic learning. 

My second suggestion focuses on the historian's competency at com- 
- bining critical analysis with narrative reconstruction, to the advantage of 
biith. Often historical writing falls most naturally into one of these" two 
modes only* with the other presupposed as adequately provided by the 
Teadcr's or student's prior learning. But the value of combining the two 
is at times particularly clear, and so it is in the case of my suggestion 
m^w: mercantilism before the American Revolution. Textbooks usually 
treat the issues involved in mercantilism from one angle only, which is 
the one corresponding to the Patriots' position in our War of Independ- 
ence. A more penetrating attention to the human sequence of things, of 
what happened why, i>pens up a better analytic understanding, I would 
argue. 

The Navigation Acts, when adopted by Great Britain in the mrd- 
sevenieenth century, were measures of commercial protection against 
the all-tvH>-aggressive Dutch. Throughout that century the tiny Dutch 
UAi'ion owned and operated most of the ^shipping of northern Europe, 
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and their Amsterdam was ovcrvvhclmrngly dtmiinant as the international 
ftradi? eenler. On our own side of the Atlantic their merchants by 1650, 
indignant at the monopolistic Spanish, had turned the Caribbean for two 
decades or so into a Dutch lake. The English had embarked on heavy 
investmenft of men and capital in colonies both down there and up here 

' on the mainland coast. ^Continuation of English investments required 
taritf-like protective measures, or else alt returns might be siphoned off 
by the enterprising Dutch, with their low prices and prompt payments 
for gi^Jods 'bought. To be sure, by the I700's the British na* had become 
supreme and London had inijoroved as a mij^rket. But even then the 
Dutch remained the ever-present competitors, particularly in the Carib- 
bean where the Dutch. king of England, Williai.i 111, had let them keep 
St. Eusiatius as an intense commercial center right in the midsl of the 
English and French sugar-producing islanJs, The attitudes of the 1650's 
were still partly justified in the 177(Vs. ' 

So the Dutch represented free trade, battening on the fruits pf invest- 
ment and of military outlays by their less advanced ncighbor^v.^* Professor 
Douglass North has recently demonstrated that most of the great increase 
ifi productivity in Wc^icrn Europe in the two centuries 1600 to 1800 was 
through reduction of shipping charges thanks to the elimination of piracy 
on one route after another.- The Dutch had initially contributed to this 

. elimination, but the Briiish and French navies had then become the chief 
guardians of the sea lanes, making possible the cheap transport of basic 
^ gin)ds from the places of their most economical production, for the ben- 

' 'cfit of all Europe. Why should the Dutch free traders be the chief bene- 
fieiuries? 

NW the argument against mercantilism and for free trade as present- 
ed in current texihooks — following Adam Smith— is necessary if stu- 
dents, are to understand the highly etTcctive role of unfettered individual 
enterprise, like that of the Dutch, in the economic growth of the Atlantic 
' World in those centuries. But a sense of how the contrary policy had 
previously been established by the sequence of events is also needed if 
students are to see the parallel with the rise of protective tariffs in the 
new- U.S. nation, after the accidental shelter of the wars of the French 
Rcvi>lutitui and Napoleon had passed and new factories in New England 
ft)und themselves exposed to competitors all too like the Dutch earlier. 
The cimtruMt between the early colonists* resistance to the Navigation 
Acts, which in 1684 had actually forced London to revoke the original 
Massachusetts charter, and the desireVf Massachusetts textile factories 
for protection m the early nineteenth century, is ironic and enlightening. 

More generally, the pal-allel and contrast between the mcrcantilistic 
situation and the tariffs of developing nations are useful for both eco- 
nomic and historical learning. In both historical situations investment 

- I>. i . North and k. P. Thomas. Ihv Hiw of thv Wesum World (Cjimbridgc: 
UnivcrMty Frc^^» 197.*^), p. 137; for the arijumcnt that tmnsacticms costs counted for 
mort\ p IM cites a forthcoming article b> C\ Ci. Reed in the Journal uf EtonomU 
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needed protection of its fruits — we know how cssenliul investment is for 
economic development — and yet devices of protection also in part sim- 
ply diverted profits frpm some men's pockets to others'. ' In both cases the 
tension of interests can be made clear by following, in ^ sequence of 
events, the personal viev;s and interests of peaceful men who gained 
from free trade. and peaceful men who deserved protection from destruc- 
tive competition. Stereoscopic vision can help both economic and his- 
torical learning. 

My third suggestion poses an issue of economic knowledge that in- 
volves the most work-a-day historical competency, the ability to digest 
a mass of detail by-a selection achieving both depth and comprehensive- 
ness. The difficulty of such note-taking is greatest wheq strong precon- 
ceptions make it hard to combine listening and catching what is between 
the lines with inquiring acutely and extorting answers that speak to the 
inquirer's own questions. This is a difficulty commonly found in history 
courses whenever the relation of political governments to the economic 
functioning of their societies is in question. So this topic is my third 
suggestion, . 

Objection may be raised thai this is a topic for history, for Marxist 
philosophy, for political science perhaps, but not for economics. I would 
answer that the. plausibility of this objection rcBccts the abstractness of 
much ecoitomic thinking, abetted by the sturdy parochialism of the Wall 
Street mincl. The final chapter of economics textbooks I have used, on 
^'Alternative Economic Systems," by no means does justice to the impor- 
tance of governmental arrangements to economic effectiveness, and vice 
versa, in our twentieth century. In the Journal of Economic History re- 
cently, Messrs. North and Thomas have analyzed the medieval manorial 
system by treating the lord's protection as one of the economic varia- 
bles.' Many of the institutional arrangements provided by government, 
indeed, can be treated as transaction costs responsive to economic pres- 
sures; costs of search, negotiation and enforcement, in North's language. 
Given the size and low population density of the United States, transpor- 
tation costs may have been the limiting factor, and so can be seen as 
having impelled all the American government's successive subsidizing of 
railroads, automobile highways and airports. 

The task for students is to learn to spot what is most significant so as 
to ask the penetrating questions. They will do better, I suggest, if they 
recogtiize the essential two-sidedness of business-^government relations in 
the development of institutional arrangements for more efficient' eco- 
ni)mie organization. To hark back for a moment, mercantilism's empha- 
sis on gold and silver represented the central government's |jeed to have 
at hand reservoirs of currency for peremptory use in any eiriergcncy. So 
the Cioldsmiths' Company in l.ondtm received special privileges from 
Charles II, and then, like so many business favorites of royally in pre- 
viims centuries, was ruined by his taking its funds in a foreed loan. Yet 

D. C. North anJ R. P. l*hi)ma^. "I he Rise and Fall of the Manorial System: a 
fhcorcticj! Moilcl," Jimrnul of t\otiomU' History, 31 (bcccmthjr 1^71 >» 783. 
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only a fcvv years IuIlt the Glorious Revolution made possible a new age 
of governmcni financing ;of emergency needs: under a Dutch king 
(William 111) and a triumphant Parliament, a Bank of England modeled 
on the great Bank oi Amsterdam was founded in 1694 and drew to it 
much Dutch investment capital, I-rom that motncal the English gi)vern- 
mcnt could wait for the emergency actually to arrive and then borrow 
all it needed through the Batik at low rates, since the bankers were si- 
multanei>usly, in ctTcct, members ^t^f the . relevant committees of the 
House of Commons, deciding, there in the atmosphere of aroused patrio- 
tism on the taxes to repay the loans. The English thereafter could defeat 
Jhc mighty Louis XIV oii^land and sea, for their g(5vcrnmcnt could put 
its hands on all the money it needed at no increase of rates, whereas he 
could not borr^iw all he needed even at twenty per cent * It was only a 
matter of time h^jfore Adam Smith would discover and proclaim that the 
"wealth 4>f nations" lay not in any reservoirs of cjish but in their total 
functioning economies. The sensitive cooperation between money-mana- 
gers and defense-managers has ever since underlain the strength of demo- 
cratic governments, most plainly in world wars,^- 

Is there an. analogy within American history for 1694 as turning- 
poini in world history? The New Deal legislation of F.D.R. would seem 
the major turning-|ioint in U.S. business^governnuMU relations. Perhap>{ 
we can say that the cihergencies in view then were not wars', but major 
dij*pressionN, which in the nineteenth century had been tolerable because 
impersonal and presided over — to the extent that they were international 
in cause or Ciirrelatiinis— by the scrupulous London market for money 
and commodities. But by the early i93(rs the New York market had 
/^ouK of age, and the wi^rld of trade was being powerfully inllucnccd by 
the Nclf-wlIU of Stalin and Hitler and Mussolini. Even before Keynes 
provided the explanation that deprcssionjj were not automatically self- 
correcting, the Roo>cvelt administration was creating new means of sen- 
sitive cooperation between the money-managers and the national-wcl- 
farc-munagers. This Jamiary these new means are being put to a severe 
test b> the politicoeconomic decisions of the Arab oil governments. 

Ihesc two, the Gk>rious W :vi>lution and the New Deal, are only ex- 
amples. What I am suggesting i,s that the whole subject of government- 
business relations is st> richlv exenipiilied in history -courses that we must 
take special pains to select certain aspects and turning-points tt) under- 
line the decisive elements, which can then serve economic understanding. 
My tW4> examples relate, I believe, only, to long-term transaction costs 
arising iiom fear t)f inilitar\ defeat ov serii^us deprcNSion, and io the costs 
of such events when thc> 4>ccur. But ect>nomists-^4i\ay be able to say 
much that 1 am not aware of abi>ut assimilating the extraordinary, and 
the threat of it, to the uperalii>ns of the ordinur>. 

M> fi»urth suggestion focuses on the historian's competencv at engag- 
ing and testing his personal values wit}u>ul distorting, and 4>nly deepening, 

'<f. M. Ircvcl>»in, "the t-njili-^h RovohilioiK lf»HH«I6K^>," qiiDtcd in iff* Mukint: 4*1 
\ttHirni i,untfH\ H. AuMihol. til. < New Vork: l>i>acn Picsn. i»>5n, I: .M7. 
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his perceptions and conclusions. The essential here, I submit, is to be 
engaged in candid, dialogue with an opposing value position, iil full mu- 
tual respect. Given this kind of thoughtful dialogue and the requisite 
disciplinary skills, objectivity in the right sense is only heightened 
through openness and sensitivity, f would suggest that the question of 
''growth*' now engages our values, as students and scholars, both pro and 
con, much more effectively than the questioning of progress ever did in 
past generations. The latter was more of an intellectual exercise or an 
Olympian appraisal of one's place' in the sweep o{ history. Now suburbs 
consider, preventing any further jbuilding of residences; young people 
have the choice before them of haying few children or none; at a<trivial 
level, older, folk Jike myself must consider taking walks for recreation. 

But the questioning is so newly on us that cflfort is needl'd for teacher 
and student to break out of the cultural envelope that assumes all growth 
to be good. History courses can seize opportunities to see the opposite 
through the eyes of people in the past— people of energy and ambition, 
not just the soured and reactionary who can be found in any age. Writ- 
ing on "Technological Innovation and Economic Progress in the Ancient 
World/' M. I. Finley has shown that the men of Greece and Rome were 
simply not interested in increasing production even when the means ,was 
plainly in their hands.' We can explain this by believing that they 
thought of production as a matter of slave labor, but all the same their 
disinclination to value productivity seems to have been as natural the 
opposite is with us. Again, research into the background of the French 
Revolution has at last made h plain that much of our difRculty in under- 
standing it is due to our stubborn assumption that 'in the ancien regime 
the nobles must have had a nonmodern and the bourgeoisie a modern 
attitude toward money-making: Colin Lucas is persuasive that all were 
chiefly interested in social promotion, so that each rising bourgeois farn- 
ily made its own calculation as to when it could best cut its connection 
With trade as a source of wealth." l^e basic premise of an idealistic^ 
economics is, of course, that each individual human desires above all to 
maximize his wealth. The free market may need this as a pervasive mo- 
tivation, but other motives govern many of men*s economic decisions 
even in our world. History can help the student to reckon with this ra- 
tionally and so become able to conduct more enlightening arguments pro 
and eon over growth. 

The possible contribution of history to balanced discussions of the 
cci>logical aspects of gri>wth is hardly advanced by an acute l)ui histori- 
cally ill-inft>rmcd article recently in Science on **The .Tragedy of the 
Commons," by Professor Garrett Hardin. Land open to everyone's use, 
as the Mojavc Desert is to motor cyclists of .southern Califprnia, does 
run danger of destructive abuse. But contrary to Hardin's belief, the vil- 
lages of medieval and early modern Europe usually restricted use of their 

Thv hionamU History Review, 2nd series, IS (1965), 29-45. 

• (*. Lucas, "Noblcs» Bourgeois and the Origins of the French Revolution**' Past 
and Present < August 1^73 ). 93. ^ 
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. commons precisely to avoid excessive grazing.' Furthermore, as Profes- 
sor North has shown, it is simplest to understand the historical growth 
since 1000 A.D. of government's rote vis-h-vis production as impelled 
precisely by the "free rider." the individual or individuals who could not 
resist using eunmion resources without contributing proportionately to 
the costs/ Voluntary action, for this very reason, has yielded to govern- 
mental sanctions and taxes. Our civilization has perhaps more experi- 
ence and skill for the problem Hardin poses than for any other com- 
parable one. 

In American history one turning-point affecting the issues of growth 
was, I suggest, the Charles River Bridge case of 1829 and 1837, When 
the Supreme Court decided that the new and competing Warren Bridge 
should be allowed in spite of the older]brldge's franchise, on the grounds 
that all private properly is inherently Subject to risk of indirect loss due 
. to government action, the balance was tipped further in favor of disre- 
garding the indirect effects of new construction." Students should find 
it easy now both to apprecilite the benefits for our country during the 
nineteenth, century of the free rein, given to construction and innovation, 
and yet from what they themselves have seen to visualize the wastelands 
of ghost towns and slums and strip-mined countryside that have also re- 
sulted. Now at last in the I970's we are beginning to experience the 
money costs of the siX'ial side-Cffeets that economists used to treat as 
unquantifiable externalities. Arguments bringing rationally into play deep- 
ly held values on both sides of the Jssue are now more possible. 

The fifth and last historical competency to which .1 want to direct 
attention is the combining of positive interest in the "pastness" and pecu- 
liarities of historical experience, witli a mature alertness to its suggestive- 
ness and even Ucmiuistrative value for present understandings. Here of 
course lies the fun of history, which is greater when not antiquarian but 
intellectually responsible, consisting in ability to throw oneself into the 
search (or what really was the situation, or the cause of it all. while fc- 
muining alert for serendipitous insights. A concern for economic mech- 
anisms may seem antithetical, and yet an ability to attach importance to 
the full range of wa>s in which economic •mechanisms themselves have 
operated may be in fact the best preparation Tor applying the abstrac- 
tions of economic thought subsequently to the confusions of actual life. 
No abstraction is perhaps more central than th'e market, and whenever 
imperfccti»>ns of the market, imperfect competition and oligopoly and 
the rest, are trcate*.! as perverse deviations from an essentially ideal pat- 
tern, analysis of the market becomes hard to relate to more than a few 

Jerome Blum. - 1 he tntern;il .Striiclur* iiml Polil> of the Muiopcan Village Com- 
munii\ from the hiflocnth to the Nuuleenth Century. ' The Journal nf Mixieni His- 
torv, 4} ( !. 549-551. The Hardin arlitk uppearcd in Sdvnci'. 162 December 

IV6X). i:4.VJ24N. , 
" North and I hom;»s, Wim' of U rsicrn HUritl, pp. 4-7. 

• (K.ir Handhn .ind M. 1 . H.indlin, ('tmm<mnt'alth tCamhridge. Mass.: Har- 
v.ird I nivcrsiiv' Pre>N, l^***. pp. 
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pieces of past history. ■ 

In a related -field. Thomas Kuhn's Structure of Scientific Revolutions 
prestMJts the current classic argument against reading the history of any 
specialized development as essentially the gradual accumulation, or spor- 
adic foreshadowing, of its ptesent salient features: Kuhn shows that so 
to read it serves neither historical nor theoretical understanding. I want 
to suggest that the functioning of the market in history can be under- 
stood as based on variables such as the volume of transactions and the 
standardization of commodities, and that from this standp6inl many more 
past instances become interesting and relevant. 

I would go one step further, indeed, and ?flgge»t that, whether or not 
it has been a corollary of volume of transactions, the degree of "open 
outcry" is worth emphasizing: that is, the degree to which prices and 
terms of the transactions are made publicly known upon completion. 
From this angle, price is a mechanism not simply for rationing supply 
bui more importantly for intluencing the quantity supplied and the quan- 
tity demanded, and "open outcry" docs much to make it effective. At the 
opposite? extreme from the New .York Stock Exchange there stands the 
Oriental bazaar, where despite frequent transactions the actual prices 
agreed upon through bargaining remain confidential, so that notions 
of "just price" have to circulate in their place. It is personal experiences 
of bargaining, in Lebanese markets as a student and in central China 
later, as an institutional treasurer, that persuade me that the "just price" 
of »the European Middle Ages deservcij to be understood in this fashion, 
I may point out. - 

So a landmark date for Europe's market economy was 1585, when 
upon the fall of Antwerp and the immediate meteoric rise of Amsterdam 
in its place as Europe's market, the earliest known weekly conimod- 
ify price list was printed at Amsterdam. Presumably the weekly 
list at once made for faster adjustments of amounts supplied and demand- 
ed, bringing about mUch speedier economies of scale. Professor North 
emphasizes that here for the first time a country, the Netherlands, 
achieved sustained economic growth, economic production more than 
keeping pace with population growth at last.'" A whole accumulation of 
improved arrangements so increased the speed of response to price at 
Amsterdam that the first boom and crash took place only some forty 
years later, 'the commodity in question being, delightfully enough, the 

Professor North is ready, to ascribe the appearance of commodity 
price lists at Amsterdam to the increased scale of transactions alone." 
But the volume of transactions achieved at times in major Oriental cities 
makes this unlikely. Printing, which flourished in the Low Countries, 
must be another part of the explanation. The peculiarly enterprising 
nature of Dutch agriculture, and of Dutch voyages ta overseas producmg 
areas, can have ensured a readership anxious for the latest word upon 



>• No«h and Thomas, Rise of Western World, pp. 116-117, 132. 
»' IbiJ.. p. 136. 
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which to Intsc a decision as to the next, venture. The lack in the Nether- 
lands of an\ real giwcrnnient, by contempi>rary stardards then, allowed 
the reporters ftf prices to earn trust in their reports* we can assume, with- 
out interference from on high. 

The last of these factors deserves a moment's emphasis. In the hal- 
cyon laisse:-faire da>s -of the nineteenth century, businessmen all over 
the world trusted London prices to be free from political manipulation^: 
whereas in our ccniur> much of the Wi^rid thinks capitalist activities a 
conspiraey, and even the stock market in l^ew York usefully has a Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission lo guard against price-rigging. The de- 
gree of trust necessary for today's Ci>mplex economic operations, and the 
degree of virtuall) idealistic devotion needed to n>aintain trustworthy 
systems of open ouiej^y^-whcn any rcasi)nably cynical businessman 
would of eoursc.prefer ti> keep the exact terms of his transactions secret 
—need to be underlined ti> students. The peculiarities of past economic 
patterns and crises can then both delight them and prepare them to put 
more inielligcnily to use the economies they learn. 

My list of tive suggestions is completed. As issues they have little 
novelty: long-run inflalion. mercantilism^and tariffs, business-government 
institutional coopcraliim, the pro and con qf growth, open outcry. One 
or another may be worth developing in some textbook along the lines in- 
dicated, or else in a separate pamphlet to give -the teacher a sense in 
depth of how the topic, thus viewed, can be woven into classroom dis- 
cussions at dillcrcni stages of the world history course, or American 
history course. My underlying interest is to recommend choice of 'sub- 
jects (and of emphases) in the interest t>f a particular way of teaching 
and learning, one which I now tind well put by Byron Massialas , and 
Nancy Sprague in this months Social fuUuathm. If 1 shift the angle 
from the leaching side to 'the learning side, their definition of teaching 
as inquiry reads: 'The goal of" learning "is to clarify the *issue, to" un- 
cover and explore "ditferent hypotheses or positions related to the issue, 
and then" as far as possible *'to resolve value conflicts which arise and to 
determine defensible solutions to tlicm."'' Factual knowledge learned 
as purl i)f such inquiry is ni>t inert and is likely to have significant value 
even when half-torgoiten. * 

But what may have been nu>rc confusing are the five historical com- 
petencies whieh I have been illustrating. To repeat them in . reverse or- 
der. I argue that a mature hisii>rical curiosity, a responsible handling of 
one's own value assumptions, a perceptive digesting of available data, a 
combining of li>gical thinking with humanistic insight, and a responsible 
using i>f historical instances to test and refine contemporary propositions, 
are all essential skills ti^ be learned, if the student is to enable himself to 
pri^tit from the recorded past whenever he has reason. Each requires 
effort and practice for master), that is, for self-conscii>us artd fluent 
cimtrol, 

' B. Ma>siala> und N. F. Sprhgue. *'TCiichini» Swial Issues as Inquiry: A 
( lurificalion." S*HUti MtUiUiofu 3K i tV74>, 14, 
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In one further respect what I have'' said about all five issues may have 
a sameness that I should acknowledge. AH represent an attempt to niedi** 
ate between conventional economic analysis and the views of business- 
men committed to the free market. I happen to be persuaded that it is 
the tension between these two worlds of thought that has given character 
and strength to the subject of economics since the days of Adam Smith 
at least. Both seem to me important for the understanding of the history, 
of our modern world. The complexity of what has happened — and in 
happening has shaped ^ourselves and our wbrld — needs to be clarified by 
both the concern tor better analytical understanding, and tljte concern 
for what has thus far brought about nearly four centuries of escape from 
the Malthusian dilemma.*' 

One last objection should be met before I close. Many may say that 
good teachers do the kind of thing I am suggesting, without benefit of 
suggestion or help. I beg to differ. To look beyond the historical ex- 
ample or incident that comes first to hand,, to scarcl^ out alternative bod- 
ies of data when the first seems to have been reasonably good, requires 
effort and tim^^ that few teachers can muster, In my experience, after this 
hesitation, and this effort and expenditure of lime, the sequel is almost 
always a surprise. There are other possibilities, and one of them is better 
for students' learning than the first in view — often it is illuminatlngly 
better by scholars* standards also, History touched by a concern for anal- 
ysis is not one thing after another as things come to mind, but a careful 
selection and ordering of what will best serve ttip understanding. 
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Suggestions for Further 
Reading and Reference* 

The Joint Council on Ecimomic Education hav. produced several 
items which can be helpful in leaching economics in history courses. 
Note the following: 

F.amimiics Readin^iis for Students of Eighth Grade United States 
History. «%6. 87pp. Checklist No. 23. Price: $1.75, (Ac- 
companying Teacher s Manual of 75pp. is also available for 
$1.75. Checklist No. -24.) 
Economic Themes in United States History: A Resottrce Bulletin 
for Teachers. 1962. 15pp. Checklist No. 14. Price: $1.00. 
^ . Fluctuations in the American Economy. 1972. i44pp. Checklist 
No. 158. Price: $1.50 (Teacher's Guide included.) Ac- 



* North and Thomas /^/ve' of Wesum li'or/</, p. lU.^. ^ 
I*hc:>e HU4Jgcstion> are prepared by mcmbcis of the Joint C^oiincil stall*. 
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conipanving tilittstiip with^rccord or casscllc (Checklist No, 
|M5> usaihihic tor $14.5U or $16.50 (cassette). 

77/r (inwih i*t ihc AnwrUan liivi\om\\ 1972. .43pp. Checklist 
No. Ihl). Price: $1.50. (Teachers Guide included.) Ac- 
contp;in\ini: HlniNtrip withjrcci)rd or cassette (Checklist No. 
I%> available tor S14.5U or SI 6.50 (ca.ssette). 

Readhi\*s in l-Aoiufniii' fin llth (irade Sfudenis of United Stales 
Hi\t<tr\\ A Unit on the Great Depression. 1968. 32pp, 
Checklist No. 94. Price: $1.50. (/^ccompapying Teacher's 
. Munnul o^ I'^p. is alM) available tpr $1.25..' Checklist No. 

Teaihini* l\cononuc\ in American Histitry: A 'Teachers Manual 
for Secondary Schools. 1973. 100pp. Checklist No! 182. 
Priec: $3.50. ( This book can alsi) be obtained as part of a 
learning aciiviiies packet titled Economics in American His- 
rory. The packet ei>ntains 120 color slides and a 20-page 
Teacher's Guide suggesting various us4;s,..questiohs and activi- 
ties. Checklist No 1 98. Price: $57,00.). 

Wi)rks m economic history in general which are suitable for use in 
secondary schools are rare, but the fi)llowing books could be used by 
students. 

Harvey C. Bunke. A Mmer on United States Economic History. 
New York: Random House, 1969. $2.25 (paperbound). 

(Jeorge Ci. Dawson, Our Nation's Wealth: What You Should 
Know Ah(nu Ecofmmics in American History. New York: 
Scholasiie Book Services, 1968. 950 (paperbound). (Suit- 
able for ixppcv elementary and junior high school pupils.) 

Paul Hohenberg, Vl Hrimer on tlw Economic History of Europe. 
New York: Random Hou.se, 1968. $2.95 (paperbDund). 

Ri)beri H. Walker, Everyday Life in the A^e of Enterprise. New 
York. (i. P. PulnanVs Sons, 1967. $3.50. (Suitable for upper 
elementary and junit)r high school pupils.) 

Tvvi> eojitge textbooks in inirodactory eci)nomics which relate eco- 
nomic analysis to lusti)rieal events arc as follows: 

Martin Ci. Ciiesbrecht, The Evolution of Economic Society: An 
Introductitm to Economics. San Francisco: W, H, Freeman, 
1972. $3.95 (paperbound), 

Lafa\ctie (J. Harter, Economic Responses to a Chanmi^ World. 
Glenview, lllimns: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1972. $8.95 

Among the many economic hisi4)ry books which nughi be uswd by 
teachers wishing it) increase their own knowledge arc: 

John Chamberlain, The Enter prism\> Americans: A liusiness 
History of the United States. New Yi>rk: Harper & Row, 1974. 
$8.95/ 
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Shcpard B. Ciough. European Evonomk- Hisiory. The 'Evonomiv 
Development of Wesient Civilization. New" York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1968. $10.50. ^ ^ ^ 

Lance E. Davis. Richard A. Easterlin and Williuii^ N. Parker. 
Editors. American Economic Gmwtlv. An Economist's His- 
tory of the United States. New York: Harper & Row. 1972. 
$13.95: . ♦ 

Gilbert C. Fite and Jim Reese. An Economic Historv of tlie Unitetl 
States, 3rd ed. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1973*. SI 1.50. 

John D. Guilfoil and Daniel E. Diamond, U. S. Economic Historv. 
^^orrisiown, N.J.: Genera! Learning Press, 1973. SI 2.50. 

Gerald A. J. Hodgett. A Social and Economic Historv of Medieval 
Europe. New York: Barnes and Noble, 1972. $9.50.- 

Roger LcRoy Miller, Amfrrican Economic Life: Yesterday and To- 
day. San Francisco: Canfield Press. 1974. $5.95 {paper- 
bound). • 

R. H. Tawne)', Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. New York: 
New American Library, 1954. *950 (paperbound). 
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Economics and Geography* 



Clark C. Bloom 



^pHREE basic facts underlie this presentation: (I) Specific economics 
J- courses are not included in the programs of most public school stu- 
dents. Formal exposure to economic ideas must therefore come in other 
courses. (2) Specific courses in geography, or courses with a strong geo- 
graphic orientation, are almost invariably included in students' programs. 
These courses usually appear from the fourth through sixth grades and 
again as part of the junior high school curriculum. Further,, such an ori- 
entation is also possible for portions of both the eleventh-grade United 
States history course and the twelfth-grade problems course. (3) The lo- 
cation in space of many items significant to geographers is fully explain- 
able only in terms of economic forces. Although the area! distribution 
of natural resources may be given by forces other than economic, the 
distribution of those actually used and ^the distribution of persons, busi- 
nesses, and cities not narrowly tied to them are explainable only in eco- 
nomic terms. 

Thus, a person interested in the effective presentation of economic 
i4eas in the public schools finds few economics courses, a larger number 
of geography courses, and the need to use economic ideas to explain the 
distribution in space of phenomena in which geography is interested. 
Such a person is immediately concerned with identifying the economic 
concepts required for such an explanation and with specifying the mech- 



Dr. Bloom is a Program Advisor with The Ford Foundation. 

* This iiein draws heavily on the author's ^Teaching Economic Concepts Through 
Geography." CoxmHor, 21 (March I960), 32-42* Indeed, 5i reproduces much of this 
prior article, making such inodilicaiions as required by subsequent developments and 
adding additional material ^ 
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unisms whereby, at some point, the student is made aware of the eco- 
nomic ideas Iw^arned and ,of their significance. He is further concerned 
' that this increased prcoccupatioji with the economic be accomplished 
without significant loss to the effective leaching of geography. The au- 
thor .of this brief article is such an interested person. 

Tlie SqqA for Economic Concepts 

Geography courses, or courses with, a geographic orientation, neccs« 
sarily describe the spatial distribution of selected phenomena; that is* 
land masses, bodies of water, rivers, minerals, temperature and rainfall 
characteristics, agricultural outputs; manufacturing phnts, towns and cit- 
ies, and the like. These courses should also explain the reasons for 4he 
' described distribution. Some explanations will be found in the natural^ 
sciences within which the developme'nt of the present physical character- 
istics of the earth are systematically presented. Other explanations will be 
found in the social sciences within which — given the existing physical en- 
vironment — the location of people and their activities arc systematically 
worked out. < 

JliXplanations found in tlje social sciences importantly include those 
found in economics, these economic explanations strongly contribute to 
^ an understanding of the location of producing enterprises — and hence of 
tlie workers and their families required thereby. In the U.S. and in many 
other countries these explanations arc predominantly in terms of personal 
striving for higher, rather than lower, incomes. Individual decision-mak- 
^ ers (businessmen, consumers^ workers, capital-suppliers, ew.) are seen as 
responding as they scq tit to price alternatives determined Jn the, market 
place. Equipped with a reasonable knowledge of alternatives, these dcci- 
sion-makers are seen as moving to those activities in those locations 
'Which yield higher incomes. The spatial distribution of economic activi- 
ties, and heiicc of people, is thus both an important part of the concern of 
geography and within the purview of cconomfts. 

It is niU claimed, however, that the location of all activities and per- 
Ni>ns perfectly reflects income-maximi/ing adjustments. Of couree, some 
-individuals (1) may prefer familiar ways, persons and communities to 
higher incomes in strange or distant placcs> (2) may not recognize in- 
come incrca^sing opportunities, or (3) may^not be strongly motivated by 
the lurcN of higher monetary rewards. However, the economic viewpoint 
d<K»i hold that individuals will insist on a minimum income level and 
move io activities and locations necessary to provide it — a fact sufficient 
in itself to explain much movtment. The economic viewpoint further 
holds that many decision-makers are, in fact, sufficiently free of cpmnui- 
nity and family ties (e.g., the well-educated, wcll-'financed young), suffi- 
ciently weH-informed {by empioymcni agencies, guidance specialists, 
and hiring tirms needing labor), and sufficiently motivated by monetary 
lures (in a pecuniary siH:iely) so that enough movement is obtained to 
give the U.S. economy it.s special characteristics and to set its spatiaLdis- 
tribution of activities and pet>ple. There is, further, ample empirical evi- 
dence to \Upport this view. 
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Of course, the locations of enterprises and people in centrally planned 
ccononues will not be resixinsive to inUividlial responses to market lures. 
Tlicy will rctkct the decisions of govL'rnm.ent officials* Bui these officials 
wilt be seeking greater outputs of desired good.^ from existing resources 
—a greater aggregate income — and will need to locate enterprises to 
achieve it, a process not wholly unlike the maximizing processes of indi-. 
viduals— and a process also studied by economists. 

The Specifiii; Application of Economic Concepts^ 

A course oriented to geography will properly descrit)e the natural re- 
source characteristics of that part of the earth's surface under study and 
will explain these characteristics in terms of content drawn fro*ni the rele-. 
.van; physical sciences, It will also properly describe 'the^ spatial distribu- 
tion of social phenomena and will explain this distribution in terms of 
content drawn from the relevant social sciences, taking due account of 
natural resource locations.' Economics will account for an important 
part of this distribution of social phenomena. Specifically, how will it do 

Si>? ■ 

A General AnUlysis > 

Economists start with certain data; ( 1 ) the location of natural 
resources (as described by geographers); (2) consumer tastes (i.e.,'- the 
vvants, needs and desires of consumers as ci'idenced in the market place 
Via the number of units of each product desired at each possible price); 
(3) technical data (i.e., the engineering relationships between inputs re- 
^quired and outputs forthcoming) which strongly influence the costs of 
production of each product and the- size- of individual producers. Given 
this information, economists have developed analytical techniques for de- 
riving the demand for, and costs of production of, each possible product- 
at each pt^ssiblc It^cation. On the basis of these demand and cost data, 
and assuming that businessmen prefer higher to lower profits, it is possi- 
ble to specify for each producer ( 1 ) that product which yields the great- 
est relative return on time, talent and property employed, (2) that vol- 
ume of i>utput which yields the highest profit, and (3) that loca- 
tion which maximizes returns. Further, >sincc businessmen can — and will 
—pay more *>r resources, both human and material, where profits are 
high, resiiurccs will nu>vc ti> lines of activity in locations otTering profits. 
And, ot Ci^ursc, it is clearly recognized that decisions are interrelated so 
that a shift in the volume or location of one activity will change demand 
and costs- and. hence, vt>lumc and location — for another. 

These techniques allow ecommiisis to^note that the volume and make- 
up of cconomie (business) activity will vary from place to place over the 



' The^ statements might be held to suggest that all "explanations" fall outside the 
rv.ilm of gcogfjphv. However, thev might eqiKtH]^ be held to suyge.sl that geography 
"carvcv" theve explanations out of other disciplines and ettibraees them. In cither 
case, if nuiihi he held propcrlv lo concern itself w»fh correlations between the spatial 
distnhutitmN of the venous phenomena studied. 
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eanh\ surface with conci?mitant (in many cases, rcsuUahtT variations in 
the Ucnsjtv and composition ol population. Since the spmial distribution 
of mans other phenomena (e.g., housing, transport media, juvenile de- 
hnquency. reerealion tacililies, etc.) arc functionally related to cither or 
hinh econ omic activity and population, these techniques allow indirect 
indications of the locations of these other phenomena. 

t:com>n]i>ts note that some enterprises locate near certain natural re- 
souYces v%hen the costs oi transporting the extracted resources arc high rel- 
ative to the costs of moving products fabricated' therefrom. They note 
that some other businesses locate near, i>r in, population centers when the 
. costK of moving necessary input is low relative to the costs of moving 

products fabricated therefrom. They note that some businesses, using 
mt»rc than one input coming from more than one location or selling their 
products in more than one market, mav not be located at either a mate- 
rials lovatuMi or populaiiv^n center when transport costs are minimized at 
Mime "in-between'' loeation. Thev note that there are tendencies . for 
many pr^KJucers to kvate near both suppliers and customers i6 minimize 
transp;%h costs and lo facilitate intercommunication. They note that the 
resultant ugghweration may itself spell high-wage, site iftid tax costs in 
urban centers and enct>urage a movement to outly'ing areas of industries 
for v\h«>nr iranspi>rt cust disadvantages do not grow too rapidly. They 
now that the number of customers, or si/e of area served, irfcreases or de- 
creases as tecbnoli^gical changes modify that si/e of firm which allows 
the achievement t^f minimum cosis—ehiinges which* modify the location 
o! producing firms. I hese. ayd other factors arc noted by economists as 
undcrUmg the location of economic activitk^s and their composition at 
an\ gnen location. 

A Parhal Anah us 

I; must f>t admitted, however, thai a general solution to the spatial 
^ dfstnbuuon i^f ecunomic activities is likely to be highly simplified and 
. " h>pi»thetica!. I here are simplv too many different activities influenced 
bv :iH^ tnanv differcni'Jactors for economists to handle all of them em- 
p{?uall> ;ir the same time As a consequence, hypothetical situations are 
detined u\ which c^nisequcnces are logically worked out. The process 
hv which economic activities are located is thus illuminated and their 
^ mine nn{V»rtani expected chiiractcristics pifesented. But thc'.-xcsult is still 
uvcrabstr.ict for manv purpi^ses. 

nKich>!e. much ecimtmiic anatvsis purporting lo explain the .s|)atial 
dtMnhution of ccniumnc activities simply deals in greater empirical detail 
vMil) A suigic activiiv. or a single area. It takes the location of other activ- 
ities, the evtnu«mic composition of <^thcr areas, as both given and uti- 
. atlevtvJ hv eh.tn^es m the activity or area under study. The activity, or 
^ arevt. unjv't studv is •"explamed ' in terms of the rest of the economy tak- 
en ,!> LM\en I his ivpe (»f analysis is termed **partial." 

I hcvc partial h- Ivses include the following: t^l) studies accounting 
f<T ♦he Kvah4>n ot specitic acuviiv (industry) — wheat farming, steel 
ptt'duviNMi retjjl hn»d stores, etc.; (2) studies accounting for the specific 
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composition of economic activity in particular cities or regions—the rea- 
sons why one city speciali/es in a certain type of manufacturing activity 
while another offers retail services t^ver a wide area, the reasons why one 
region specializes in corn-hoir pr<niuction while um^thcr specializes in the 
4abrication of steel and products made of st^; and the like; (3) studies 
accounting for the development of urban cl^ters at particular locations- 
specifying the reasons for agglomeration at certain points in space. 

These partial anaiyses can be— and are — reasonably complete and 
embrace most of the impwriant factors underlying tl^e location of a spe- 
cific activity or the make-up of a particular area. Tfiey are complete and 
concrete where the genera! analyses are sim^plified and hypothetical. How- 
ever, they do m)t provide a systematic trealmcni of mutual interrelation- 
» ships among activities and areas. Attempts to remedy this defect have 
given, rise to still another application of techniques used by economists to 
the explanation of the areal distribution of social activities. 

tntermdiLstry RelUiUms Studies 

l^ ^}^"^ t'Cchniques referred to in the preceding two sections explain the 
- location t^f economic activities in space and thereby account for differ- 
ences therein from place to place, or from area to area. These activities, 
hovvevx*r, are not separate and discrete, but parts of" sequences, or 
"strings/' of activities \\\ which one activity buys inputs from others and 
sells outputs to still others. Obviously, what happens at any point in such ^ 
a sequence influences what happens to all other activities in that sequence. 
Economics includes svstemaiic statements of such sequential relation- 
ships, of suc^ interindustry relations. ' * 

These systematic statements al?H\v economists to explain chartges in 
•some economic activities, changes at some points or in some areas, in 
terms of what has happened in others. Thus, economists can explain a 
decline in the production of military vehicles, and a resultant decline in 
activity in a city or state specialized therein, in terms of a shift in mili- 
kiry needs. SimHarly, th^y can account for stability in one activity and 
^ its specialized area of productiim while another activity and its special- 
ized area of pr4>duciion grt>ws \\\ terms of, differing responses of demand 
to gri>wth in per capita income in market areas. They cai^ note regiilaji- 
ties in response' i>f various activities to the vicissitudes of the buiiiness cy- 
cle and thereby pri>jcct the area ccmscquences of nhe ^ycle. Or, iliiey can 
m>te the consequences on zictivities and areas of changes in techniques of 
productii>n which change bi»rh the comptwition of necessary inputs and, 
via changes in costs and prices, the volume of product \vhich buyers will 
lake'. 

f 

l'.sefulni\ss in Ceograpli> Courses — Klemcntary Clrades . 

The forirgoing pages present a rather formidable indication of the 
content i>f ccimomics as it relates to the spatial distributitm of social phe- 
mmicna. But how can this content be applied in the usual context of 
courses actual!) otlercd in the public schools? 

^ ♦ * '** 



hnporian! Ideas 

Ecimomii nu^iivuri^ linceniives). As a child first looks at any geo- 
graphic area, including his own community, he is properly led to note 
that cniptoNcd persons undcrjukc particular, specialized' tasks in specific, 
spcciali/cd enierprises (both private and public). Why do individuals 
jiclccl some lobs rather than others? Why do enterprises develop to pro- 
duce some goods and services rather than others? These arc important, 
basic questions to both geography and cconi)mics. 

At this poinu the student can be introduced to the idea of individual 
response to market alternatives to maximize—or, alternatively, to'^obtain 
an acceptable level of— income. Individuals arc sceji as desiring higher 
incomes to prt)vide their families with better food, housing, medical care, 
education, etc. These higher incomes can also be seen its desirable to sup-^* 
'piirt. should the individual desire to do so, voluntary organizations un- 
dc|:iaking a varietv of scicniitic. educational, religious and charitable 
work. Desiring higher incomes, they can be seen as moving, both func- 
tii)nally and geographically, toward those pt>sitions yielding higher in- 
comes. The ability lo move to such positions is seen as depending upon 
kniiwledgc of the existence of higher-paying alternatives, upon ability to 
meet skill and cdueational qualifications necessary to perform the job, 
and upon the degrce of willingness to make the necessary changes. 

Since much nu^dern eci>nomics is built on the observation that indi- 
viduals generally react in ways contrived to yield higher, rather 
than lower, incomes, it is important that this be demonstrated early. Al- 
most thedirst look at a geographic area — or community — provides .an op- 
portunil) to di) so, 

Ttw (>rj:anizaii(m (ff eamt^mic enierprises. Students will immediately 
rccogni/c. however, that most individuals do not work alone (i,c., that 
thc> arc mn Nclf-emploNcd). I hey will note that, irtstcad, they work in 
griHips (in businesses, in schwls and ho.spitats, in government units, etc). 
Aga:n. whs -and with what consequences? • 

At this point, the student can be introduced to the idea that special- 
i/ed individutds working cooperatively in an organized group can pro- 
duce a greater jtmft outpui^and hence a higher joint income, than they 
CiUiKl working as individuals. 7 hey will ^t>tc that some pnivate individu- 
als, recognizing this piissibility, will undertake tt> organize these groups 
m return for a pi>rtion ()f this higher inci>me. These organizers will be 
husmcssincn and the results* of their activity will be private enterprises. 
In other ea^cs. the i^rgrmi/ers vvill be private individuals seeking service^ 
\UM personal incimie. who organize hospitals, colleges, or charitable enter- 
prises. In still i>ther cases, they will be government oflicials developing 
government units t(^ produce goiids or lo provide desired services. 

In an\ citse, the enterprises — private for profit, private for sei'vice. or 
government — can be seen as resulting from the desire of individuals to 
seek higher inciuncs rather than lower. Such a recognition of enterprises 
thus can deepen ai^d bnudcn an understanding of inctmic incentives. 

Tin* i4se tff nanlabifr reuntrtes. It is not a difBeult mutter to induce. 
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even very \iiung Hludcnts to noic that individuals produce more— and en*- 
joy highefsineomes—when, in their work, they arc not tmly cducared and 
skiHcd bill well-equipped with nuileriuls. supplies, tools 'and equipment 
with which to wi>rk. l urihernu^re^ students will readily nt)te that indivi- 
duals who possess ilie necessary natural resi)urees, l,ooIs, and equipnienl 
will wish \o sell, the services thereof — just a.s they sell their personal serv- 
ices • at higher prices, rather than lower. They will note that sometimes 
individuals will give, rather than selL sonjc of these resources to some 
kinds ol enterprises — hospitals, schools, etc.— and forgo income on 
them. They will muc that, in still othf r eases^vernment will own these 
resources, t(u»ls and equipment, choosing either to earn an incom^i on 
their use or to make them available 'without a price (thus subsidi/ing 
those who realize a higher income. through their use). 

Insofar as these resources are available in some plaCes rather than oth- 
ers, workers and enterprises who require these resourcen to work elfec- 
tively can locate only where these resources are available. I'hus the geo- 
graphic distributioan>f resources alsi) delcrinincs in pari the geographic 
distribution of jobs, and enterprises. 

l he suidtrnt can iiiso now be introduced to ihe fact that individuals 
will have income not just from their own work but from the restTtirces, 
tools and equipnieni that they own. Difrerenees in incomes resulting 
from dilfercnces in prqperis tuvnership as wefl .as from dirterences in 
knowledge and skills— and a willingness to move to ureas of higher in- 
ci>mc- can niAv be demonstrated. 

Ideas of capital accumulation c^n also be simply introduced. If peo- 
ple can have higher inctwncs as a result of owning mt>re resources, tools . 
and equipment, ihes might v\ell be motivated to reduce consumption in 
i>rder to buv additiiMial stocks of such liH)is and equipment. Tliys, the 
ideas o\ saving and invesinient may be inirocjuccd. 

Spei Hill nu ton. Once individuals are seen as seeking higher income 
and thuN ht aiding speciali/ed j*)bs in— and furnishing speciali/cd re- 
sources, tools and equipment In-- speciali/cd enterprises, then it is desira- 
ble tt* indicate snme t^f the consequences of this, specialization, fi can be 
ixoWii that sfvciati/ed persons and enterprises produce goods and services 
for mi>nc\» mtmev v»hich the individuals and enlcrprises now have avail- 
able U\ bus the goods and services produced by other specialized units. It 
can be noted that this specialization allows larger inet»mes arising out of 
e\p»mdci{ piiHluetion. 

However, it should he pointed i>ui that this specialization also means 
dependence I lie specialized person, produeing onl> a vers small portion 
oi the giMHis and services lie requires, will be dependent upon others f<jr 
meeting his needs. Since lie is unlikely to know most of these tUher peo- 
ple *>r to deal with them directly, he is dependent upon a svsiem- an 
ectniomic svstem* \ot relating himself effectively to them. 

Ihe nature .irTd consequences of specialization can be spelled mit at 
sever. tl levels. At the level of the individuah the specializetl nature of the 
output ot his vvoik or of the resources he furnishes c*in be noted and the 
iienerahzed n.iture of his consumption shown. At Ihe level of the enter- 
prise, the speei.ihzed nature of the product prtHluced can be noted while 



the enterprise is seen us assembling labor and materiais from many 
sources while distributing income from the sale of products to individu* 
uls supplying their services and their resources and who buy a great vari- 
ety of goods and servic^»s out of such income. At the level of the place 
(or economic region), it can be seen as specializing in the production of 
a limited nun\ber of products produced by its enterprises, assemblfi^ ma- 
terials from many places to produce these products, while sending its 
specialized products back in exchange therefore. 

^ * 

By Graaif^Level 

Second grade. Social, studies at this level frequently introduce the 
child to the facts of oecuputionul-industriai diversity in the community. 
This introduction — via units -on **\Vhat Daddy .Does," **Community 
Helpers/' or. descriptions of, and visits to, interesting local activities—is 
of interest to both geographers and economists. The geographer is inter- 
ested in an approach which stresses that different communities in different 
locations will provide different jobs. The economist is intcrestcci in an 
approach that ( 1 ) links job selection to possible incomes, incomes which 
are used to buy things necessary for a comfortable life, and (2) links [ 
output to the education and skills of the worker and the quantity and 
quality of machines and tools he has to work with. That is, the econo- 
mist wishes the child to see that workers produte something thai someone 
^ ' wishes to buy, that as a result they earn money to buy things produced by 
others, and tjuii how workers do things changes and how much they pro- 
duce grows with more and better skill, education, tools and machines. 

Third i^rade. In this grade, a part of the social studies period is |re- 
quently devoted to the study of means of transportation. Unfortunately, 
this study is frequently little more than a description of air, rail; bus or 
ship travel. Both the geographer and the economist have a stake in mak- 
ing it much more. They wish the child to see that workers in the commu- 
nity work largely within business firms to produce the community's spe- 
cialized goods which are sold to customers outside the community to get 
^ihc inci>me by which the ciwmuniry buys specialized goods produced 
outside »he community. They want the child to see that this specializa- 
tion depends upon the existence of cHkient transportation. Economists 
want it cmpha.sized that the kind of specialized activity existing in a com- 
munity is that. which offers a monetary reward to tho.se undertaking i.t. 

fourth, fifth ami sixth grades. In these grades, a specific commitment 
to geography is ct>mmon. Conventionally, this commitment is met via a 
regiim-hy-region study of the United States and selected foreign coun- 
tries. For each rcgitm physical and social characteristics are carefully 
catalogued or described. St>me attempt is made at explanatitm oi these 
characteristivs: I he econoniisi is interested that reasonable attention be 
given to c.xplanations of the spatial distribution oi social phenoma. par- * 
Jicularly of ccom>mic activities, and the resultant distribution t>f popula- 
tion and cities and variatii>ns in their make-up. Portions of economic 
analysis, as ouilined earlier in this article, can be drawn upon as appro- 
priate to Ntudeni abilities to this end, 

hi 
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A specific illustratii>n is desirable at this point. Suppose the region 
under studv is the southeastern United States. In addition to the usual 
description of the area, the vast changes which Ivave convulsed the area in 
recent years can be presented — the shift in agriculture from cotton to 
grass and cattle, the growth in nationally oriented textile, apparel and 
chemical industries, and the growth in manufacturing for regional mar- 
kets. Questions can be raised as to why these changes have occurred, em- 
phasizing changes in profit potentials in the light of changing market 
conditions. Rctaiii>nships of this region to the rest of the nation and the 
vvorlJ, in the light of resulting trade can be specified. The region can be 
seen as the developing product of its necessary participation in a func- 
tioning national or worldwide economic system. 

'Or, when the region in which the student's school is located comc^ 
under scruiiiwy. his study can be personalized. Students can be asked to 
identify the spcciali/ed activities of their own community, why this spe- 
cialization iKCurs, and what changes have historically occurred with re- 
spect to it. They can be ask^^io identify the source of materials and 
supplies brought into the community to allow its specialized activity. 
They can be asked to identify the nature and location of customers for 
their community's specialized outputs. They can be asked to project fu- 
ture changes in the light of the situations facing suppliers or customers. 
They can be asked the extent to which their community is iike the rest of ^ 
the region and ti> account for diflerenccs. * 

Usefulness in Geography Cow scs^^untor and Senior High 

Imporiant Ideas 

Deepeninii (he analysis. Much of the q^iitcrial referred to for inclu- 
sion in the elementary grade? wjll necessarily be dealt with there in prc- 
liminary» partial and perhaps oversimpliticd ways. The same topics can 
be dcah with in the later iTigh school grades in more complete and so- 
phisticated wa\s. Examples might include the following: (I) Seeing en- 
terprises in n^i^re specific and precise ways involving the computation of 
profits at given price and output levels, moving to an explanation of the 
factors leading to changes in the prices of both inputs (labor, materials, 
ctci and products based on demand supply analysis and changes in 
(cchnotog>, and then moving to note the impact of such changes on the 
composition and Ic^el of economic activity in specific enterprises and 
geographic areas. { 2 ) Providing a more complete description and analy- 
sis of the processes of sa\ing, investment and capital flows, including the 
relationships of money and credit creation to these flows. (3) Adding 
the special consideratit^ns arising in international trade, including Cimsid- 
craiii>ns multiple currencies and the rates at which they exchange, and 
of laritfs and other national restrictions on the free movements of goods 
and people. 

The specific inclusion af distancf us u variable. At elementary levels, 
natural rcMUirccs will K- seen as uncvenh available geographically, giv- 
ing rise tt^ sfvcilic cconi>miw activities varying from area to area* depend-^ 
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^ inj: upiMi tl»c quantity a^iJ quulitv i)f such resources. At the junior high 
level, it ouuht to he pi^ssible to iu)te more speeitieaHy, that the value of 
sueh resotuves de}XMids upiin their -loeatiun with rcspeel lo markets; the * 
further from m;»rKels> -and thus ihe hirger the, transport costs of such 
resources ^i^r the priuiueis in which they are embodied— the Unver the 
value of spch resiuiree^i luitil. as a hmit, they become valueless and hence 
unused. 

^ The lonuioN oj econonuv artivify. At this point, it should be possi* 
ble to indicate that the protitability of an ctiterprise producing any par- 
ticular product will depend upon the location of that enterprise. This 
will be the ease inasn)uch as product and input pricc§— as well as trans- 
P4>ri ct^sts -retlect alternative ligations. It can thus be ijiiiin ted out that 
- some.aetivitiOs will produce protits in some locations but not in others, Ij 
can be pi^inicd out,, that as conditions change, some activities will disap- ' 
pear in stniie locaiii^ns while growin'p^in others. • . 

An eamomh' sysienu At this point, the student should be ready for 
a simple expiisition outhning the economic system and its interrelation- 
ships. I would suggest a version of the system presented in How 
the AnierUwt Ixonomy Is ()r\nmized\ A Primer of F.commws, No. 2 
(a document prepared for senior high sc|jiu)l use but which can be adapt- 
ed by the teacher for use'at lower grade' levels).- Such u ''systematic ap- 
pniach" to. the presentation i>f the system should now allow the student 
tti see the system as a vvlu>le. 

Levels oj eamomic aaivity. Once the system is presented as a whole, " 
it will be possible to indicate rc^ison^i for changes in the composition of 
. output or for levels of employment and output. And once these matters 
are presented, it eafi be ni)tcd that region—or geographic areu—will 
be greatly iilfc ied by the overall performance^of— by overall changes in ^ 
- the ect>nomy. Thus, a concern with the well-being of specific areas 
musi also be a concern with the well-being of the ecimomy as a whole, 

Snnuftiirv. 1 hus, I see deveU>pment during the high school years as 
broadening and deepening the understandings hist obtained in the ele- 
mentar> vears. then extending these understandings into a total system, 
and seeing the fVflormanee of individual regions in terms of that total 
svsicm. 

li\ i c w\r 

During one or nuue of the seventh, eighth and ninth grades, the stu- 
dem ruav well be confr<M!icd with a specitic geography course. It is likely 
♦ again to be organized bv regiim. Comments given immediately abi)ve 
are airain approi^riaie. With nu)re mature students, ( 1 ) simple pr4>hi and 
loss e.ileulariiyns ean be made showing' m mr*re detail the forces at work 
m ticfermining the nature and si/o ot business t^perations; (2) a more 
absiraet anahsis (^f faeiors yiving rise to localii»aal changes can be intro- 
duced. {}) sunple faeis and figures on employmem. populatiim and in- 

Huu'*!i t>f HtjMfKNs .jnJ F\.'4)nimiu' KcstMrch. <*olicj!c of Business AdniinistratKUi, 
tic I niv* i>j»v ut JV^il 

*. 
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come can be intn^duccd; iunl (4) yovcmnicrUa! activities can be nu^rc 
extensively dealt with. 

HiMory munes. History can be usefully, althiutgh only partially, 
seen tlmiu.ah the prism ot* ditfereiilial rates of duhtgl* ijieliiding eeo- 
nomie change— fri)ni geographic area to geographic area. Thus, the his* 
,tor> of tne Unfted States is to an important extent a history first of the 
growth of the New World and related to changes in Furope and then 
of the growth of .the West and a change in the content and nature of eco- 
nomic activity in the East related to this growth. Similarly, changes 
through history in the relative position of Ci)untrics on the international 
scene is in some measure a consequence of a growth in the importaticc of 
resources of some areas (i.e., oil in Saudi Arabia) — or the skill of areas 
in devising a better sy,stem for their^usc (i.e., the skills of the Japanese) 
— coupled with declines in si>me resources or in the relative skill in which 
they are used in other areas. Viewed in this way, there is a high geo- 
graphic cotitcnt in history courses. History courses thus allow one to see 
geographic developments resting in part on econotntc phenpmcna as 
tfiey work themselves out in the historical development of regions and 
countries. * 

The problems course. Topics of geographic-economic .significance 
vvhidfvmight be jjrt^tUably dealt vwith here would certainly include the 
following: 

First, w unit entitled '*Fconomic Analysis of the Cpmrnuniiy." This 
unit will serve four purposes: ( 1 J Provide meaningful, objective detail 
on the eci)nomy of the community and sources of information on it; 
(2) summarize, broaden and refine concepts presented earlier in the stu- 
dent's experience dealing with the reasons iov the spatial differentiation 
of ecomimie activity; (3) furnish an attractive entree into the broader 
study of economics; and'(4) provide the analytical and factual base up- 
on which to build a discussion of the development needs 4)f the 
community. 

A suggested outline for this uiiit is appended to this article. Note that 
it ( I ) emphasi/es again the spceiali/alion of economic activity in re- 
sponse iKy market forces; t2) provides time for use of secondary data and 
the devcK^pment t»f primary data relating to the manufacturing compo- 
nent tif the economy, lhe.se data being used in assigning reasons for the 
existing ctmununity specialization; (3) summarizes the entire local 
economy; (4) relates tl^e ccon()my Xo agriculture and tt) chahges occur- 
ring therein; (5) evaluates prospects for growth via manufacturing devel- 
opment in the light of both the local situation and the nation's eeommiy; 
{(y) notes that loeal well-being depends on the nati<ms ecomMuic health 
"-thus suggesting a discussion of facti^rs relating to this overall well- 
betnj:; and t 7 ]l suggests the importance to the local scene o\ worldwide 
econimuc ilcvelNpments. I hc unit thus uses an analysis of the loe;iI area 
and its inevitable economic Ci>nlacts with the rest of the nation and the 
world as a realistic and inicresi-catching wedge into the whole area of 
economic^ stud> while providing a basis for dealing with community 
devetopnu nt progrants 
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Second, a unit dealing with "Planning Growth and Change hi Less- 
Developed f ountries." This unU could exammc a less-developed *;oun- 
try as a specific geographic area (like. the community dealt with above), 
then ask the class constitute itself as a planning agency and to look to- 
ward the idcniification of opportunities for future growth. It could also 
be asked to indicate the peo*ple and institutions which would need to be, 
«^^orguni/ed and. trained if these opportunities were to be seized. 

Third, a unit might be organised dealing with the causes and conse- 
quences of a more rapid worldwide growth in demand than in supply 
. for feed grains. Impacts on grain prices, overall price levels, rclaUve 
well-being from country to country, efforts to expand production and to 
reduce p4>pulation growth, etc., would be both important and interesting. 

Finally— ignoring many other possibilities— a unit dealing with occu-- 
palional choice might be most attractive. Students could be iuskod to use 
economic analysis to identify activities likely to be advantageous and in 
what locations while then moving to a discussion of desirable individual 
adjusimenis in education, job selection, and choice of place to live and 
work. 



rhe Ei ommU Analysis of the Conummiiy' 

SESSION NUMBER I 

' Fi^pic: The Idea of Specializaiioti 
Description: In this session, it will be pointed out thai — in price- 
directed cc(MU)niy — individuals, business Rrmn, and communitii»s spc- 
ciali/e. Each individual, each business enterprise, will tend to thai 
activity which maximizes income. Cicographic areas will be viewed 
a.s specialist in those activities which hs individuals and businessmen 
tind most pri>tit4ible. 

SESSION NUMBER 2 

r<»pic: dmsequeni es of Spedalizoiion , 

Description: Speciali/ed individuals, business iirms, an<J communities 



This outline implicitly assiiincN a community embracing consideraV>k? manufacmr- 
tng activity hut located in, and providing services a stirrounding agricuhural area, 
it N^dl obviouNly have to be modihcd m detail for communities with a different ceo* 
nomic bit^c * 



Appendix 
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arc necessarily dependent upon (I) other sii^vialists for the other 
goods which jhey require, and (2) a mechanism for dependably re- 
lating thcmoto these other specialists. The price-market system pro- 
vides* thi?i dependable mechanism. Further, however, tlieir positions 
reflect changes in the positioji, tastes, and capacities of other special- 
ists with whom* they deal. 

SESSION NUMBER 3—8 

Topic; The Specialized ManujacUmng Activities of the Community 
Description: Students should determine the kinds of specialized 
manufacturing activities existing in the community and the reasons 
therefore. They should note recent changes and likely changes in the 
near future. . This can be done via (1) a careful study of existing 
sourcej;, and (2) a questionnaire developed with the cooperation of 
local manufacturers and completed during a personal interview. 
Questionnaire emphasis shcuild be on the identification of required 
inputs and the Ipcation of markets in which they are acquired and of 
resultant outputs and the location of customers. Extra time m%iy be 
taken to suinmarize re^sylts for presentation to local service clubs and 
other groups, 

SESSION NUMBER 9^11 

Topic: The Specialized Trade und Service Activities of the Qommun- 
iiy " 

Dcscriptitm: A community will specialize in the furnishing of ser- 
vices to surrounding areas as well as in the fabrication of manufac* 
turcd goods, rhese services should also be identified in a fashion 
analogous ii> that spccifjcd for manufacturing above, except that time 
may be saved by bringing a few businessmen to class rather than via 
the questionnaire technique. ( 

SESSION NUMBER 12~13 
Topic : Other A < tivities 

Description; In addition to economic activities yielding a good or 
service for sajc elsewhere, each community will embrace activities 
* yielding a 'good or service tor local use. What activities arc of this 
type? How important are they to the community/ Is their vwlumc 
incrca.sing i>r deercusing? Why? \ 

SESSION NUMBER 14 

I'opic: A Summary of the Commiodiy\s Activities 

De>ciipiion: The tiual ccomimy of the community should be sum- 

mari/cd during this .session. t 

SESSION Nl MBf .R 15 —1^ 

ri>pic: Aarii'tiltun*- And its Relationships to the Commimit\ 
Description. The community vsill no doubt find that it ( I ) uses in- 
puts furnished b> the surrounding farm area, and (2) linds some of 
Ms custtnncrs in ihis area. Observers of the community will now wish 
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to "note ( I ) thi? type of agricultural products produced by its hinter- 
land, why thusc products arc produced rather than others, and pro- 
spective changes in products, (2) such changes in farm enterprises 
as have alTected — or will afTcct — incomes and demand^ for commun- 
ity-produced goods and (3) the impact of governmental activities 
related to agriculture. 

SESSION NUMBFR 20—22 ^ 

r.opic: Manufavturhm in the Conwnmity Compared to That in the 

Sane, Region, and Nation 
Description: Manufacturing activity in a community will vqry from 
that of the state, region, or nation in terms of ( 1 ) its relative impor- 
tance to all ciunponcnts of the economy, (2) its composition, and 
(S) rate of iirovvih. These sessions should, therefore, compare the 
community with broader areas in terms of these characteristics and 
account for apparent ditTe fences. 

SnssiON NUMIH R 23—24 

Topic: (irowih Via Indn.stnal (inwth 

Description: Previous sessiijns will have accounted for the location 
manufacturing activity in the community and for differences lis 
between thi- community and the broader area of which it is a part. 
Ciiven this kmnvledge, what arc the possibilities for expanded acliv- 
« iiy * What organisation for growth is required? 

Sr.SSION NUMBFR ls~2ft 

*Iopic: Im onw Developmetus u>hI Popidation Vhan\ie 
Description; I cvcK of incoflie and population in a community are 
. intimately ticvl ttt cct>ni>f1iic developments. These ties should be 
spelled out ill these serums. ' 

Sf.SSION NlAliil.R ^^^28 • 

l opic. t he i'on/n\unit\ and ( //w/i.i;rv in the Suiiintal l^evel of Eco- 
nontir At tivuy 

Dcseription iiuhisiries vary vsiilcly in their resptmscs to changes in 
bUMnes:> contfition^. S<nne .slump badly during recessions — others do 
m>i. A conuniiniiy with industries hurl baitly will iKelf suffer decline. 

the p.irucul.u eomnutnity being studied t^f this type -nir is it rela- 
tively insensiine lo depressitm? In either case, can the community 
insuhiU' itself irom nationwide devch^pments? If not. how can na- 
tuMiwiile slabtliu be 4>btaincd? 

SI SSION Nl NtHl.R 

f i>pic? i hv Community lutd the Wttrld 

Description; Worldwide changes have an impact on economic con* 
dituuiN in. the nation and in individual communUies* What is this 
inij^act on the eomnmiyty being studied? 
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Suggestions for Further 
Reading €ind Reference* 

I wo K\i the pamphlets in the Joint C'ouiwil\ l-coiuunic \opWs series 
Ciiii be used in rclaliiig eciuunuics to geugraph). f'hcse are: 

Marshall U. C'ulhcru. ihe iximamivs i^i the Oceans, P)7I. 18pp. 
('heek)i^l NiJ. l^l. Priee: SI. 25 fur single Ci>p> with "(caeh 
AbiUH*' seelion; S^^(M) for elassrvuun set of 30. Aecnnipanv« 
inji lihiiHirip with reeurd or cassclle (Checklist No. I6f>) 
auiilable t-or $14.50 or S16.5(J (cassellc). 

. Mari^ld VVolo/in, The l\amon\U\\ of l\>Uuiiim, 1^70. ISpp. 
. . C'heeklist No. 122. Priee: $1 .00 for single copy with " Teach 
.Abtui! ' section. .Accompanying lilmsirip ^virh reci^rd or cas- 
sette (diecklist^ No. I f>X)' available for $14.50 or $16.50 

< cassclle). 

• Several basic boi>ks in ecom>mie geography aje available for tcochers 
and students of superior academic ability. Among these are the follovv- 
inji 

I rcd I'. Dohrs and Lawrence M. Sommers. Hditors. Ei^imomic 
(ieoi*ruph\. Selected lieaduif^s. New York: Thomas Y. 
CVimcli. h>70. $4.95 (paperbound). 

Paul I', (iritlin, ef ai. Culture, He':ource and l\anu>mic Activity: 
. An Introduction to Economic ino^vapliS Boston: Ailyn 
and Uaeon, 1V7I. $10.95. 

Rober{ {i. McNee. A l^rinter on Fxtmomic (ieos^raphv. New 
' York: Random House, 1971. $2.75 ( paperbound ). 

Richard S. Ihoman, et aL^ Tlie iieo^^rapliy ifj Econofiur Actixi- 
/V. 2ndcd. New York: McCiraw^HilK 1968, $12.90. 

There are nninywtvrks 4)f a stwuewhat more specialized naturw that 
can be used as reference material when leaching economic concepts in 
geogfviphv courses. Stunc biuvks dealing with agriculture arc: 

Maruaret Capstiek, I he Economies of A^ricultnre. New \'ork: 
St. Martin's Press/ 1970. $9.95. 

Harold D. duilher. tierituk'e of Hentx: A (iuide to tt\e Economic 
Ht\t(pr\ and Develifprnent af US. Aiirictdtnre, 2nd ed. Dan- 
Mltc. IIK ihe Interstate Primers & Publishers, 1972. $4.95 

< Piipcrhouiui I. 

Tvvell P. Ko>. Mind 1.. forty, and (ienc 1). Sullivan. Economics. 
AppUiiiiu^ns ttf Ai:n(tdtiire and Aitrilyusiness, nanville. IIT: 
Ihe Interstate Prnucrs Publishers, 1971. $7.95. 

, iiw>c ^uiriiosU»>nN .ifc ptep.ncd h> incmbcrN of ihc Jvnnt ( uunetl siatf. 
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Most chiUlrcti and young pcofJlc arc conccnicU about conscrvalioii of 
natural rcsiuircw^. Among the man> bot^ks on this topic arc: 

Marion C'lawson, Anwruas Land and Us Uses. Washington: ITia 
Johns Mopkin.s P/Vhh Uh Kw>uuiVc^ for the Fuiuic, Inc., 1^72' 
$2.45 (papcrboundj-. (Suitable for college undergraduates.) 

I he ComervatUm Stor\\ Columbus, Ohio: American Education 
Publications, 400 (papcrbound). (For secondary 

sch^H)l pupil>. ) . 

C. William H\xn\so\\,<\>nservation\ The Challenge of Redwm- 
in\i our Phtndered l.aml. New York: Julian Mcssncr, 1973. 
$5.95. (For upper elcmcntaf^ and secondary pupils.) 

P.E. McNall and Harry B. Kirchcr, Our Natural Resources, 3rd 
cd. Danville, 111.: The Interstate Printers and Publishci^, 
Inc. 1970. $5.25. (Secondary level.) 

David R. Michelsohn, The Oceans in Tomorrow's World: How 
Can We Use and Protect Them! New Yi>rk: Julian Mess- 
ner, 1972. $4.95, (Upper elementary and junior high school 
levels.) 4 

Reed Millard, et al., Natural Resources: Will tiV Have hnoufih 
for Tomorrow's World'/ New York: Julian Mcssncr, 1972. 
S4.5U. (Junior high school level. ) 

Frances C. Smith, The First Hook of Conservation. New York: 
Franklin AVatt^. 1954. $3.95. (For elementary, school pu- 
pils.) ' 

D. Strong, The Conservationists, Menlo Park, Gal.: Addison- 
Wesley, 1971. $1.62 ( papcpbound). (For secondary level 
pupils.) ' 

Public interest in environmental pollution in recent years has resulted 
in an i)ulp4>uring of books and materials on this subject. Advice for 
teachers k contained in the following: 

l.arry I.. Sale and Eftiest W. Lcc, Environmental Edtwatiim in the 
FAemvntars SchooL New Yt^rk: Holt, Rinehart aiid Winston, 
1972. S4.95. 

Ct^rnelius IriHist and Harold Altman. Hditors, Envinmmental 
Education is Evers Teacher's Responsibititv. New York: 
John Wilcv & Sons," 1972. $11.95. 

I ,S. Uurcau of Land Management, All Around You: An Envi- 
ronmental Study (hude. Washingttm, D.C. : U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Ollice, 1971. $1.50. 

Mic hallowing list is but a small sample of the existing publications 
on the environment: 

Claude F. Anderson and William C. Ramsay, Mana\tini* the En- 
vironment: An Economic Primer. New York: Basic BiH)ks, 
1^72. $7.50. 
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rht)mas A>lcswiHih, Our i'othited H'orld, Columbus, Ohio: 
Aniciican IkJucatiun l^ibiicatums, 1^72. 40(f Cpapcrbouad ). 
(For secondary school puptlsj 

Joe S. Huin. f'Jivinfnnwniul Decay: Kamomic Causes and Reme- 
dies, liiisum: l.iillC\ Brown and Co.. 4^73. ^4.95 (pjfpcr- 
bound). 

Michael i. Brenner, I he PoUtU al Eivmnhy af Ametich's /:>iv/- 
\mmn\irmal Dilemma. Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath, 1974. 

Sterhng Brubaker, To IJve <m Earth: Man 'aiutllis Fnvinmmem 
. in Perspeetive. Wa^rWngton, DX\: Resources for the Future, 
1972. $6.95. (Also pubh.shed by Mentor, 1972. $1,50. 
Paperbound.) 

Duanc Chapman and Roberl V. O'Neill, Fxolo^iy ami Resource 
ilamomics, SpringtieUI, Va.: U.S. Dept, of Ct>mmeree, 1970. 
S.VOO (paperbound). 

Matthew KdeL ilamomics and the Fjiviromnent . Englcwood 
ClifK N.J.: Prentice-Hall, lV73. $2.95 (papwrbound), 

tinviron mental Protection Agency. Your WorUi V/v World: A 
Hook jor Younsi Kmironmentalisis Washington, D.C: 
(iovcrnrneni Printing Office, 19/2, $1.50 (paperbound), 
* (Secondary level.) 

A. Myrick iMcenian. Ill, Robert H. Haveman and Allen V. 
Knesse, The Econon\ws of Fjivironmental Polhw New York: 
John Wiley & Sons,.' 1 973, $f>.95, 

Marshall L (ioldman, Hdilor; Ecology and Economics: C ontrail- 
ini^ FoUution in the JO's, Hnglewoi^d Cliffs, NJ.: Prcnticc- 
HalL 1*K^S2.95 (paperbound). 

Carl Mar.ani» The Wounded Fanh, MenU> Park, Cal.: Addison- 
VVesley. 1972, $5,95 (Secondary level.) 

Lawrence i. Pauline and Htnvard Weishaus, Ecology: Mans Re- 
, lationship tif lli\ Envinmment, New York: Oxford Bmik 
Co., 1971. SLSO'' (paperbound), (Junior high school level.) 

Donald Savage, et aL. Eafmnnics of Fmunmmental Improve- 
ment. Boston: Himghton Mitflin. 1974. $4.50 (papcrbt>und)c 

Ji>seph l„ Seneca and Michael K, Taussig, Environmetxtal Ecu- 
nomn y l-nglewood Clifls, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. $10.95. 
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Urbaii Developi^eiil: 
Key Eeoiioiiiic^^USo^^ 



Benjamin Chinitz 



Jhc stiki> ol luh.in dcvvK^pmcnl and urbari problems provides a very 
ictnlc fkjd, mdccvl. fi^r ihc elucidation and illustration of some funda- 
mc.niai ccounmic concepts. By the same token, a proper understanding 
i»t the role i)f ett>nomie forces in shapiny urban development calls for a 
Holaf iirasp of ihesv* eci»nonnc principles. Thus, the study of economics ^ 
ur rhc. com^^xt urban deveJopment. is beneficial both in terms of cx- 
p.iMvlmi: vti>^/{\* s undersJandu^ of economics and in terms of en- 
b.MK iU)! his iTiasp ^f intft .Mic urbifn ^ieiu>mena< 

1 Nvdi e*^nccnir.ite on Un\t Key economic concepts which arc abso- 
iurv!\ mdj««pcnsah}e xn achie\ing a proper understanding of urban devel- 
*»pink{>? Ihev are 

. 1 Resoiij-ce aiKvMtion 

2 I ^v*n»»nues scale 

^ l .xtini.il t\nruin>acs .mkI disecon4)niies 
4 Spv\ t ';/.it \ni and the divishMi i>f htbor 

Ui'stmrire Aiiocalion ^/ 

In ei>n\cnrhMijl cc^M54>mie> v^e. are quick lo establish tho^^ffmposilion 
\\\Ai t.siuirces M Mice m relation to human, needs and huiiian demands 
for the litHv.js (he sci\iees produced by th?se resources. Since we 
eanni^r ha\e cverMhini! uc want, we xmvA ch(K>se frorii among the inti- 

n?. CJistM/ I. f*?.»rc..Mir o( rwOtn-uu:s .irui TiKtrt Studies. HitH\n I nivwiMt>. 
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'uiw list of needs and watus ihose .which will eoinniand resources and ihc 
dygf^v to which they will connnund resources. Thus, we establish the 
foundation for/^Hcsource allocation*' as principal lunclion of the 
■ eCuiKWic system. 

However, in Uic typical lexth(n>k treatment of this key concept, the 
^ rcsoufcvs. which aiv identilicd as being scarce are labor, capital and nat- 
ural enduwmvnts such a> coal/oiL fertile soil, timber, etc. Rarely, if 
ever, do we inciiUie! in this list of scarce resources SPAd:, because in 
thy absence of urban'i/miiMi it is assumed that there is kuflicient SPACF 
oil the earth's surface to aeci^mnu)date all of man's needs, at least in the 
foresee;)ible future. 

OfKV we iniro^hjce the realitv of urbanization as the predominanr 
of settlemeni in advanced societies, SPACli emerges a.^ a|\:ritical 
scarce facLitr which needs to be •\ilhfcaled'* by the same priffcipres and 
*. mechanisms which uovern the allocation of other resources. Of course, 
if we . think of SPACl- as 'Maml," 'then there is a critical^itfvrence be- 
^ twecn SPACr and other resiunves. Whereas prices which serve to al- 
/ locate other resources also serve as an incentive to increase the supply of 
Uwse resoiirccs, in the case t)f SPACK when viewed as land, prices or 
"rents" sei^ve only the pur[V)se of alk>cating the existing supply, but do 
not serve to call forth uiUlifiimuf supply :.!nce (he supply is fixed by 
nature. 

Hut this distinction evapv)ratcs once we take a broader view of 
SPACf' to inciuiie not just hmd in its raw form, but "area" for the ac- 
commodation oi activities. ^VVeVan create "area" just as we can create 
trained manfnwer. capital equipment ami fertile soil Thus, rents in the 
* urban context serve not only to allocate the existing supplies of SPACE, 
but als*» serve as aii induccincnt to add \o the supply of SPACH through 
the construction of tall buildings as well as the construction of highways 
which open up fiew areas for develi)pmcnt. 

Hence, riuich of our untierstanding of urban development turns on 
this ratli^h fundaincnial notion of resouce aUoeation in which SPACE 
emerges the critical scarce resource. As I said at the outset, I can't 
think of a better wa\ to convey the motion of sci^jx-ity even in a general 
treatnK»nt of economics. lU the same u>ken, a btuik which deals with 
urban iteveli»[)ment and urlvm problems nuist use tliis concept from 
standard economic^ and breathe new life into it by emphasi/ing SPACH 
as a scarce resource. 

I'X'oniimii^s ui Scale ^ 

\\h\ i.{cate an aiitlicial scarcitv of SPACF? Why cities? Ihc gut 
resp'Misc of the traitjcd economist is "liconimues of scale." Once; again 
We are dctiling wjth a Ci»nccpt which is developed with great care in 
. Miventional e<.o!iomics in the context of the individual lirm. If the 
r.av cost (»f productioti falls, the greater the volume of output, wc 
s.iN that Ok particular 'j^rocess is charactcri/ed by cci)notnics ot .scale, 
hi the absence of econortiies of scale* we would be hard |)Ut indeed to 
••\plam thv- cmcMicnce o\ a market wstcm or anv other form of cconi)mic 
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organi/aiion which calls tor ditFcrcnt people and different institutions 
doing different things. If you eould produce one copy of one textbook 
as cheaply as you could produce thousiinds of copies of hundreds of 
textbooks, you wouUn't be earning your livelihood as editors and pub- 
lishers of textbooks. ' 
. ^ The recognition of the key role of cconomi'es of scale in understand- 
ing thc rationale for a modern economy does osot usually include an un- 
derstanding of the role of the economics of scale in the rationale for 
cities and urbanization as the predominant form of settlement. The 
transition from one to the other Can be simpli^d if we think in terins of 
a single firm which has such overwhelming ecotfeqjics of scale that all 
the production is concentrated in one place and byltself creates .such a 
substantial coneentratit>n of population as to^ijualify for the adjective 
"urban. " This is not a bad way to introduce the notion of economics of 
scale as a force for. urban growth. Historically, it can be illustrated with 
such cases as steel in Pittsburgh and u>itomobiles in Detroit with the un- 
derstanding that both cities existed prior to their becoming major centers 
in these industries. , 
•' But the role of economics of scale in generating urbanization is a lot 
more subtle than that. -Urban areas as we know them today are not typi- 
cally one-company towns. The scale of urban development as we know 
it cannot be explained in terms of the economies of scale associated with 
the prod ucj ion of a single commodity. Rather, we have to look for rea- 
sons why firms in different industries which are unrelated to each other, 
either us suppliers or customers, would seek out the same' location and 
would want to be near each other despite the high cost of SPACE and 
the inconvenience of congestion, Part of the answer lies in economies 
\)f scale associated with the provision of services used by many different 
kinds of industry. My favorite example, and one which I believe to be 
of elvuciiil importance, is transportation. Historically, economics of scale 
in witcr and then in rail transportation made it very profitable for firms 
in maXy different kinds of industry to congregate near harbors and rail 
' icrBiinaK. The biuncr the ships and the longer the trains the greater was 
the benefit in having a Sargc mark.n both for shipping and receiving 
freight as well as passe njj/rs. - .... 

In contemporary cifcumstances. the airport exercises a similar m- 
llucncc. In the earlv days of aviation one could think of the airplane as 
having a deecntrali/ing influence .because with the very small aircraft 
then available \ou wouldn't need niMch volume ti> support air service 
and with an air'plane you could get to a U»t of remote places which wete 
linacces.Nibic to both water and rail 'transportation. But with the techno- 
logical progress in aviati*)n which- has brought us bigger and taster 
planes, it is\>nly the very largest urban centers which can support sched- 
ules which arc rich hi>th in terms of frequency of service and numbers 
of points served b< nimstop and Oirect tlighis. 

let me try to state the proposition in more general terms. The city 
is a vehicle for giving full expression to the economies oi scale inherent 
in the provision of the whi)le range of supporting services which are cru- 
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t>.il U> the economic life oi h.uh the household and the business estuh- 
Jishmcnt in a moij^n evonomy. The provision of wuter. electrical power 
and tciephuiK- sefviees all require heavy capilul outlays which must be 
spread over a lartie market in ardrrto bring down unit costs. Examples 
ol this principle. abuuniK in lij.lds such as education, health, culture, 
sports, etc. I am sure \ou can all think of examples just by examining 
vtuir own e<perience as consumers if not as producers. 

I'Atvrnul I<;conomk.s and Di.svcononiio.s 

Siune of what I aave just said under economies of scale overlaps and 
leads lis very directly into the considerations which 1 subsume utidcr the 
third heading. By e.'iternal economies I mean the benefits which accrue 
to firm -A" fronj its proximity to tirm "B" other than those whiS^h arise 
from their customer-supplier relationships and the sharing of overhead 
-Items such as were discussed under my previous heading. External econ- 
omies were seriou.sly negkjcted in classical economics because thcy^ 
greatly complicate the analysis of workings of a free .competitive market 
system, {•xternal economies undermine the fundamental normative pref- 
erence tor free competitive tnarkcts because when there are signititant 
external ect>fU)mies Adam SmHh"s famous "invisible hand" no longer 
functions perfectly to ei|uate the search for private profit with the .siKial 
welfare. If neighbors, whether in business or in residence, profit from 
each others outlaysur expenditures, then it follows that putely private 
calculations of benefits and costs will not be properly respt)nsive to so- 
cial benefits and costs. Left to your own -devices, you will not spend as 
much as we, your neighbors, would like you xo since presuniably you will 
not take int<»-;ucinint the benefit which you confer on your neighbors. 

nxienml ee*moniies are perhaps the most unique eharacteristic of 
cmes. Paradoxically, they, play a role in both the private and the public 
sectors. In the private sector, they serve to lower the unit cost of pro- 
tluction in ways which are logically similar to those of economies of 
scale., f'arlieigjwe talked abi)ut sharing overhead costs of a kind which 
would, he ineseapabic even under conditions of certainty and in the ab- 
sence of risk. When the realities of risk and uncertainty are introduced, 
there is a ver> strong incentive to eeon«)mi/e on capital in order *.) avoid 
making comtnitnients whieh may prove t*> be mistakes. But the city ofTcrs 
greater *>pporitinities for economizing on capital by virtue of the clo.sc 
pnixinjity of many linns one to another, l or example, an enterprise in 
isotatii.ii might have t.» invest m its own vehicles whereas an enterprise 
in the ci(\ can rely upo'n the availability of "ft)r-hire" vehicles. An en- 
terprise in i>o}ation might have to carry a large inventory of supplies anJ 
pcriia|)s eseii a larger working foree to shield itself against being citv^U 
short in the face of an unexpected increase in sales. In the city. tl)/tirm 
can -ho!!. borrow or steal" and can. therefore, own small sttjcks of both 
UKifenals .mil labi»r. 

Ot course, there is the other sivle of the eoin. namely, uisec*inomies. 
H.ivnig neighbors is not an unmi.xed blessing. If we go back t*) our dis- 
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cussinti i^t SFACf-:. mu' obviiHis diN;uiv;nn;it!t' in having nciuhbors is the 
in.ihiliu lo c\p;nul in face i^t risins: dcmiMui ami the ciMijicsliim wluch is 
assiwrnicd with >inir nciplihDt s busnuss in aJdition io your lAVn, 

F.Mcrnal cvomnnics and discciMiomios aiv criliJaljo the rule of the 
public sector in urban areas. Once again, the urban scene provides a 
vers real and in\piMlanl example of' a principle which was developed in 
cunventiiMuil cconi^niics. Here, T have in mind the tield of public Hnance 
in which the rationale lor the existence of yovernment is usually ex- 
plored, in the initial chapters of textbooks in the tield. The rationale 
mcludes the divergence bctweei? private and social ealculatiflns of bene- 
fit ami Ciists as an abstract c^mcept. In the absence of urbani/atioli, one 
is sirained \o ci>mc up with Vealistic illustrations of government activity . 
whicli can be justitied in' t.icse terms. On the other hand, the urban 
scene is replete with examples t)f externalities which can only be dealt 
with b> the public sector. The fact that local governments in urban 
areaN tend to spend more per capita than local government in rural areas 
i.N attributable in large measure ti) the. pervasiveness of extcrnalilicf?. 

While wc tend^^emphasi/c ecom)niics in the private sector and dis- 
economies in the piibiic sector, it would be a mistake to view the role 
of ihe public secii>r pu>ely in terms of the management of diseconomies. 
It is true that a lot of government activity i.s generated by the need to 
control sanitation. pt>Huiii>n' t^rime, incompatible land uses, eongestiim. 
etc. But that docs wol exhaust the role of government in relation to ex- 
ternalities in urban areav On the pi>sitive 'side, the settlement of large 
populatiolis in high density patterns creates opportunities for collective 
action which do not exist in rural areas and winch can generally be ex- 
ploited tmly ' through governmental mechanisnis. Thus, for example we V 
have a mu'uh larger slake in the cducatitm of . our neij^hbors' children 
who play with iUir children Mhan we do in ihe education oi neighbors 
wh*i live ten nnlcs down tht r((ad. Similarly, many cultural and reerea- 
tion pri>|ccts coukl not pi>ssii^t> be undertaken for a small pt>pulation 
scattered i>vcr a large area and therefore alo nol shtwv up in the budgets 
of* their local government.'^ u view thesc-kutds of . expcndilurcs-iik the — 
targe cii> as a ''burden'* in the same sciucjhal we view i^thcr fornvs of 
public spending is to fail to distinguish between the positive and the 
negative aspects of urban life. 

Spcciuli/ulion and the Dhtsioii of l/aluir 

.•\ hmg lime ago .Adam Smith advanced ttw well-known thet^rcm that 
• speciali/ation is linuied by' the extent of the markei." On a national 
scale, the richer and the mi>re populous the country, the greater is the 
potential tor speciali/auon both in teriiis ot individuals and in terms of 
organizations. Again I can refer lo y<mr trade for illustrative purposes. 
l-MUcric magazines and books require a very large market within which 
there can be enough demand tor each of a great variety of publications. 
Now when trausportatioiv and communicatitMi are either irrelevant to the 
case at hand t>r so cheap as to he a trivial. c<»nsideration. then it will be 
the level of natnuul atiluence and population which will determine the 
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dc^jrcc of spcciali/.iliiMi. liui tor nuM iioiuK ami scr\ivVs liansportation 
costs. . it .lUH coniniunicaliiMi Losis, arc lun iristal and, ihcrcluiv. "ihc 
extent ol i\w lival inarkwt/' lo pa^apha^c Adam Snmlu vmM Ucicnninc 
ihc decree i^r spLvialj/ati(»n. J ticrc is a U^ng list df activities ranging 
over a urc;rt vanv.'iy ot liclils whwl) arc (if iiUcrcst to pnuliiccrs. con- 
sumers and -workers whicU jtre, loiiitd niainls, if not e\clusivci>/1n cities 
and in mans instances onlv inNer> large cities. This diversity' is hoth a 
cause Aiul Ci>nse<|uenee of iii{>an developnieni ^ • . 



Siig^eslions far Furlher 
Reading and Reference* 

Sevci'al items on the dieeklisl of the Joini (\nMicil o\) F-congmic 
Fdneation can be used \n teaching about urban ecoiuunie problems. 
Ihh- the elenientars school level. m^te the lolK^ving; 

• Honuwiu s unJ Our Cntnn)unit\\ A licumtre Unit Un (hVilcs V. 
>.unj 1^73. 2hpp. 'Checklist No. $2.00, (SBme ot 

- — > the- suggested activities nuts also be suitable tor. junior hi^'ji 
scluH)! Use. ) 

StudentN^in senitn' high"^sehool and introductory college economies 
courses can use several of the Joint Cou|ieirs Hconomie Topic pam-' 
phicis til acquire a better understanding of some dilliciilt urban pioblems. 
rhcse arc: 

Sar l.cvitan and Robbert laggart, The Ixontwirs af Youth f/n- 
cnipltnmcnr. h)73. ISpp. Checklist Nt>, Price: SL.'^O 

fi»r single ct»py vviih leach About'" section; * $1 i.OifeHor 
classroonj set of 30. 

l.cNkT ( I luirtn<,. /he l'n>noink \ oj hnirtv ami Kiu ial l>is- 
tnimmuiini. I'>72. 22pp. Checklist No. 147. Price: 
Um- singk' ct>p\ with "!V;ich About" soclion; SlI.OO lor 
classrDoni set 2^>. Acounpaiising tjhiistrip with record or 
Cits^ettc (Chcckust No. 1^5^) aviiilahlc lor $14..S(J or SI 
(cassette). ' •* 

Joseph (i. Met/. /.■(•()//(mm v <;/ (■>/•«/<■. I97j. INpp. Check- 
list No. Price: Sl,2^^. lor .sitiylc ct^)y with "Teach 
• \Kuit" section. .\eeoinp;in\inii lilmstrip \y\h reci»rd or c.is-- 
sette (Cheekiisi No. 1 f>7 ) ' avaihible lor S!4.5{> or $16.50 
K.isse'tCK 

IIk'.i- ->l^■.^•^tlo^l^ .iK- pup.iU'il In nu'tnhcis ilu- loinl («tiiincil >t.tl{. 
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Harold Wolozin, The Economics of Pollution. )970. 1 8pp. 
Checklist No. 122. Price: $1.25 for. single copy with "Teach'' 
Aboui" Seclipn. Accompanying filmsirip with record or cas- 
sette (Checklist No. 168) available for $14.50 or $16.50 
(cassette). I 

Educators desiring! to increase their o\vn knowledge of urban eco- 
nomics miglit refer to one or more of the foi[lowing publications: 

Robert L. Bish and Robert J. Kirk, Economic Principles mid Ut- 
ban Problems. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.'. \Prentias-HaU, Inc., ' 
1974. ■ ' . 

Douglas M. Brown, Introduction to Urban Economics. New York: 
Acacjcmic Press, 1974. $9.95, 

Bcnjam/n Chinitz, Ed., City and Suburb: The Economics of Met- 
ropolitan Growth. Englpwood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall 
Spectrum Books, 1965. $1.95 (paperbound). 

Anthony Downs, Urban- Problems and Prospects. Chicago: Mark- 
ham Publishing Co., 1970. $4.50 (paperbound). 

H. Wentworth Eldredge, Ed., Taming Megalopolis, 2 volsi. New 
York:. Doubleday, 1967. 600pp. each, $2.45 each (paper- 
bound). _ • 

The Future of the City. Washington, D.t. :_ Congressional Quar-. 
tcrly Inc., 1974. $3.95 (paperbound). 

R '.^ald E. Gricson, Ed., Urban Economics: Readings and Analy- 
sis. BostQin: Little, Browft and Co., 1973. $6.95 (paper- 
bound). ' 

Werner Z. Hirsch, Urban Economic Analysis. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Economic Handbook Series, 1973. $10.95. 

Heinz Kohlcr, Economics and Urban Problems. Lexington, Mass.: 
D.C.Heath and Co.; 1973. $5.95 (paperbound). 

Edwin S. Mills, Urban Economics. Glenview, III.: Scott, Fores-? 
• man, 1972. $9.50. 

" William B. Neenan, Political EcMiotny of Urban Areas. Chicago: 
Markham Publishing Co.. 1972. $4.95 (paperbound). 

Robert B. Peltengill and J.S. Uppai, Can Cities Survive? A Study 
of Urban Finance. New York: St. Martin's Press, J973. 
$2.50 ( paperbound)v ^ 

David W. Rasmusseri, Urban Economics. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1973, $6.95 (paperbound). 

David W. Rasmussen and Charles T. Haworth, Eds., The Modern 
City: Readings in Urban Economics. New York: Harper & 
Row. ;973. $4.95 (paperbound). 
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Wilbur R, rhotnp.son, .4 Prefme to Urban Eumbmiis. Baltimore: 
The Julius Hopkins Press, 1965. $7.50. ' 

LowUdii Wifjgo. jr., iiti.. Clues and Spate: The Future Use of 
Urban Land. Baltimore The Johns Hopkins Press, 1963. 
$2.95 (papcrbound). 

Journal oj Urban KamoniUs. Editor: Edwin S. Mills. .New 
York: Academic Press. Vol. 1, No. 1, January 1974. Ouar« 
terly, S30 per year. Information regarding individual sub- 
seriptit)n rates may be obtained from the publishers. 

Among the bui)ks oq urbanism written with the. teenage reader in 
mind are the ft)llowing: 

Constance McLaughlin Cireen, The Rise of Urban America, New 
York: Harper-Colophon, 1967. $1.60 ( paperbound ) . 

Edwin Huag; .Amerkan Cities: Their History and Social Devei- 
opnieni. Philadelphia; J.B. Lippincott, 1969. $4.95. 

David R. Micheisohn and the Editors of Science Book Associates, 
The Cities in Tomorrow's World: Challenges to Urban Survi- 
val. New York; Julian Me.s.sner, 1973.- $4.5(K 
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The Social Scicn6es » 
in Liberal Educalioii* 



Nathan Glazer 



When wc v^^nsidcr the lull ranyc of the problems thai afflict liberal 
education in the colleges, the social sciences do not appear to be ^particu- 
larly at a disadvantage. These problems are well known, some have been 
taken up in other papers at this conference, and I do not mean to devote 
much time to mi)st of them. I hey include the conflict with vocational 
i)bjectives; the overlap with the ever more ambitious offerings of high 
schools, which deprives the first college year of its impact as something 
new; the contlicl with the organized departments, which tend to establish 
or tn wish to establish their i)wn sec|uences, ^nd to give little support to 
gcHv ral ciiucaiion; the ever present staffing problems that result from the 
fact that college teachers are trained as specialists and progress as 
specialists. 

By saying I will not disetiss these issues I do not suggest in the slight- 
c*>t they are unimportant: I'hey are alt key issues which must be resolved 
if a strong liberal education is to llourish. But in my career as a teacher 
of the social sciciJces. tine which has encompassed the teaching of courses 
thai have retlected nu»si of the popular approaches to general education 
if^ the siKial sciences t>f the l ist decade, 1 have bectmic personally increas- 
ingly aware and increasingly troubled by what I would call the .specifi- 
cally inivlleciual prt^blems t>f providing a general or liberal education 

' Ihjs paper was prepared t*4>r the University (enters for HiUiunal Alternatives 
( onfcrencc on "I he PhikvMphy ot* the C uriiculum/* New York C.ily, September 2J- 
22. P>7.V 

Dr. (il.i/cr is frofcssor ot iiJucation and SiKtuI Structure. <ir^Juiitc School of ¥A- 
ucation, H<irv.trd I 'nivcrNity. / , 
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bascU im the CiM^cnipoiarv sociiil sciences. Id my inirul, these speeili- 
caliy inlelleelital {Vobleins are more severe in the social sciences itian in 
the huiiumiiies or the natural sciences. And we cannot apparently avoid 
them whatever the type of appnuich we develop ti) introduce college stu- 
items to the social wiences. As a teacher, I have participated in and 
helped organi/c courses thai are explicitly inierdiseiplinary, courses ihal 
attempt to deal with ureal issues; courses that are based on great or im- 
portant books. I now teach a course on urban social policy thai is ex- 
plicitly prohlcni-oricnted and implicitly multidisciplinary. And I am 
convinced our tirst problem as social scientists is not that students are 
seeking job training*, or that they lust tor the relevant and the sensational 
(after alK we should do best at providing that), or that^Uie departments 
are unfriendl>. oi thai the assistant professors arc uninterested — it is that 
we di^ not A mm*, for reasons themselves tied up with the development of 
'ifie social svienccs. v\hat we should teach as a foundation rec|uire^j of any 
educated person. ^ 

Interestingly enmiuh. whenever people get together and discuss the 
• objectives of general education, lirst place — or at least a very important 
place is alwass given to the social sciences. I'hus, Professor de Hary 
pomis out in his paper that in the ( arnegie Commission's report on ''The 
Purposes and the Performance of Higher l-Uucation in the United- 
Stales," general education is defined only twice, once in the words, **ac- 
quiring a general understanding of society and the place of the individ- 
ual within it . jincludingt coniacf,with hisiory and tHe nature of other 
'cultures ' (p 13) and "broad learning .experiences — the provision of 
oppiviunitics to survey the cultural heritage of mankind, to understand 
^ man and society * (p.* 65 

Clearly there is here a mamlate lor- the social sciences to play a lead- 
ing Kile in general education, But whereas we find that natural scientists 
have undertaken such grcai and apparently successful tasks as the reform 
4if \\w teaching of ph>sics. chemist r>. and Biology in the high schools 
- and ci»lk*gcs, whereas we lind that humanists eagerly play leading roles in 
an> cflort to revive in revise general education, we will lind thai social 
sc4entisis are almost always the nii>si reluctant to engage themselves, 
rheir distinguished .men will not icachMntroductory courses <as will 
natural scientists atui to a lesser degree humanists'"), their young men will 
evade general education, and their leading lights have had little U) .say 
about the subicet. Of course wc must also add that the single mA>st valu- 
able bo(»k on general educatum. to my mind, is Professor Daniel Beirs 
' The lietomuNi* of (General l ihu mnm, h\\\r \ woulJ* hu/ard tlial humanists 
would make as strong a claim that he is one of them as social scientists 
do. and his own range of interests aiul knowledge makes tn.ii unique. 

hi any case, the existence of this book, which must be the starting 
point to m\ mind of any cor. temporary discussion of general educa- 
ticm. doijs not vitiate nn point that the crisis of general education, seen as 
an educatitmal and intellectual probK-m. is preeminently the crisis of the 
social ^cieiK\s. On the t>nc wc are summoned by leaders 4n the field 
of higher educaiiiMi to prosuie students with *\i general understanding of 
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stwicty and the place of 'the individual within it," to provide opporiuni* 
ties '*io survey the culiurul heritage of mankind, to understand man and 
society/' On the other hand, those who would appear on the surface 
best qualilied to do this, to whom this summons is addressed, KC-em most 
reluctant to answer. 

One could give easy but to my mind false answers to explain this sit- 
uatii^p. One could say, social scientists are lazier than -their colleagues 
and vvill not apply their minds to the problems of general education. Or 
one could say, social scientists are more ambitious, and fat with research 
grants— ihcy will not devote the necessary attention to the teaching of 
the tmi and second years'' in college. (As a social scientist, I will have to 
admit that research might well hear out these explanations — perhaps it 
will be fiumd that social scientists are lazier, or more ambitious; it is jusi.- 
this'ditTiculty of making rel:»tivcly v-dl-cstablished assertions that is one 
of our problems in the social scienjcs.) Other explanations however 
make better sense to me. 1 believe it was Seymour Martin Lipsct who 
pointed out that natural scientists seem more willing to take up tasks in 
the field of gcnerat education— a position as dean, the development of a 
course, etc. —because their major work is generally done while young. It 
may also be pointed out that for humanists opportunities for research are 
more limited, that in any case the urgency of research because of the 
character and nature of the lields involved is not as 'marked as it is for 
the natural and social* sciences, and the concentration on a canon of given 
works means that whether one teaches novices or graduate students one 
may well be talking about the same thing, which makes the demands of 
shifting from one level to the other less severe. But what appears to me 
most compelling in explaining the problem of incorporating the social 
.sciences into general education is the simple fact that our foundations 
are insecure, we arc uncertain what our foundations arc, we cannot agree 
on what should be taught first and what should be taught second, and in 
the nature of most of the disciplines included in the social sciences it is 
not likely tkat we will soon, or ever, overcome these problems. 

In contrast to the uncertainty created by these shifting foundations, 
consider the situation of the natural sciences and (he humanities. What- 
ever the problems in incorporating the natural sciences and the humani- 
ties into liberal education — and they are certainly severe — for the most 
p^irt, the natural sciences ami the humanities cannot be other than they, 
are^ The natural sciences are* based on a sequence or hierarchy of secure, 
if changing, laws, theories, concepts. Their relations to their own history 
and inner disputes must always be secondary to the teaching of the body 
of established (as of th^ time) knowledge. As Daniel Bell writes, **sci- 
cncc is a self-corrective system of disposing of •useless facts" (Reform- 
mv/p. 175). • • . ' 

'And I would argue that the humanities arc given a secure base be- 
cause in the end they are based on a canon, on texts. The canon changes, 
the texts change, but whether in literaiurc, philosophy, art, or music, 
there is ximie clear couception at any given time of what should be 
kmwn, Avhat should be understood, what should be pondca^d. * 
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M one evidence of the .seamty of the natural sciences ainU the hu- 
maniues as against the social st-iences, I would point out that when we see 
—as we haw— u sudden ineruasy in student interest in the natural sciences 
and humanities, it is.m;/ because *t|?ey are ^iddenly leaching; something 
different, or in a new wiiy. It is becnuse for various reasons—a new 
interest in career, perhaps a new interest in the exotic and the nonreie- 
• vant— ^students turn^to these fields, and when they do they find in them 
what they e^cpect; rigor and sequential learning in the natural sciences, 
c ,greut works—howcvur they may respond to them— in the hunnanities. I 
WAHild argue, too, that tcacliing in these fields changes less than in the so- 
cia1' sciences, and in particular that what is taught in these fields changes 
les? than in the social scien es. in the social sciences we can see the most 
radical shifts in what is considered essential to learn in a very short lime. 
In part these shifts are responses lo the changing times, ostudent ir)terest, 
and the interests of social scientists themselves. In the- natural sciences 
. and the humaniticiJ it is only possible to respdnd ,to shifts of stadctu in- 
terest by considering how what is already definite and secure o^n be pre- 
sented—one cannot abandon astronomy for astrology, the teaching of 
French literature for instruction in how to travel in France, ^spitc. the 
fact th^t one may suspect- that astrology and travel are of greater interest 
\U) students than astronomy and French literature. (One can of course 
replace Shakespeare with the Beatles, but how often really is that done?) 
In the social sciences it unfortunately is possible, and even respectable, to 
• respcnid by literally changing what one teaches: To give up-Max Weber 
for Frant^ Fanon, a pluralistic approach to American society and politics 
for a Marxist one, to replace Western civilization with Eastern, or with 
African studies. ' 0 . 

This chamclcon-like character of the contemporary social sciences, 
one might think, should lead to great student popularity. At times it. 
dues; at other times nothing quite seems to work, and the new and the 
old, the conservative and the radical, the empirical and the theoretical, the 
relevant and the irrelevant, the, disciplinary and the multidisplinary, jlhe 
committed and the unwiHimiittcd, the value-based and the value-free, arc 
all equally in disfavor. I think we arc passing through such a time now. 
It is m> i^nderstanding that it is not only at Harvard that we^have 
seen a surprising drop in enrollments in various introductory and general 
education courses in the social sciences, and an even more surprising loss 
of favDr of ccrtarn newer efforts of the social sciences to respond to con- 
temporary concerns, fof , example, Afro-American studies and urban 
studies. < Jewish studies seem to be flourishing, but because their con- 
tent—Hebrew, texts, history— they are closer to the humanities than to 
the social sciences, which bears out my general point. ). More significant, 
to niy mind, is the student judgment on courses in the social sciences, f 
have been studying an interesting report from the Dean of Harvard Oil- 
vk!ge on the evaluation of courses that enroll large numbers of freshmen 
by the students irj ;hem. About half are general education courses; the 
rest are ^ntmductorv courses in various departments. The report sunmiar- 
i/es-questj4>nnaires disiribuied io students in classes last spring. They are 
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ajsked lo rate i\w courses along a number of axes, including "dull-stimu- 
laiing/* '^dcar-iucohcrcnt," **limc well spcnl-time wasted/' The survey 
included eleven courses in the social sciences, eleven in the natural sci* 
ienees, and live in the hiunanities. I hc courses in the social sciences were 
almost uniformly ruled nu^re incoherent* duller, and linic-wasting than 
the courses in the natural sciences and humanities. This very 'modest sur- 
vey is of course noi conclusive -T w6uld like to see others, in other tunes 
and placcs^bui 1 report it because I believe.it is representative of what 
^ would find in our universities and colleges around the country, and it 
conforms with my experience in a' number of universities and colleges, 

I tiote too, with interest, that a survey made of the college class of 
.seven years after their'^graduation, when the respondents were asked 
"Are there any courses you wish you had taken which you did not take?'' 
not a single social science subjeei ^was listed. 'I'hu subjects they were 
sorry they had not taken were: fi)reign languages, literature, English, cre- 
alive writing, science, philosophy, art, and art histoi;y (Recent Alumni 
and Hi\*her fuluciifhnt, by Joe Spaeth and Andrew M. Greeley, cited 
in William Petersen, "What Remains of liberal Education?'' in Chanfie 
(Summer h)73), p. 47*). While it is hot easy to fully interpret this re- 
spimse, it is clear that whatever thc}^ had of the social sciences did not 
impel them to wish fur any more. * -.r 

Paradoxically, there is little the nalural sciences and hurnanities can 
do abv)ut siudciu unpopularity- yet at the moment they are popular; 
there is much that the social sciences can do and do — yet they are at the 
moment unpopular, But my point is not to argue that it is unfortunate 
that llic social sciences arc unpopular. It is to- suggest that there is some 
basis^for a student juJginent of incoherence and io set the stage for argu- 
ing that the problcins in integrating the contemporary social sciences hUo 
a system of general or liberal education are primarily internal to the so- 
cial sciences ;is intellectual enterpriser. 

. Let jne lirst specify the social sciences I have in mind when I argue 
that ini^'llectiial Uilliculties arc^ at the base i»f their role in general educa- 
tion, liconomics is of course a social scfcnee, but its .dcvch>pment has 
been ditfcreni from snciotoi»y, anthropology, and political science. Spe- 
citically, econijniics has developed to the point where it may be appro- 
prialcK i>rdered from the elementary to the advanced, presented sequen- 
ttally« recjuires incrcasinizly a base of mathematical competence, and thus 
in these three key respects as well as others- -becomes divorced from 
siKiology, aiUhn)pt>logy, and political science, which are the social sci* 
ences I principally h;wc in mind in considering tlie problem oi the role of 
the social seicfjces in general education. 

One indication of both the problem of the siK'ial sciences in general / 
and the ujuque role of ce{>n4)!nies is to apply the test. Can one conceive 
ot the intriHiucti^ry ciuirse in these lields <Mgani/ed so that one is given to 
stuitents whi> have had advancetl work in the held in high schiMiK iinothcr 
to those who want only as nuich of the field as is necessary fi^r a liberal 
education, a third to thtise who plan to gt> on advanced wt^rk, a fourth 
perhaps to the specially eiftcd in this field? t his kind of tracking is now 
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quite ci)mmoii in luathcinatics. physics, and chemistry, ami is. urged for 
olher lickls In Daniel Hell ( nv Daiiiel Hell, pp. 2l)2-3t)3,^ 25 1 )/ ii is 
even to SiMUc luudesl e\leiH dai lUOic nu)deNl lliiin luf the seienics) pos- 
sible in ihe luunanilics. Hul it is very hard to see how it can bAhme in 
soeii»lo«:>. aiultropnliti!)^ poiilical science. We have a situation* in which 
there ts <apparenll>) no more elementary and less'^elenientary fornr of 
these disciplines, no easy way of distinguishing what freshmen might be 
taught fram what graduate students might be taught. If i)nc studies the- 
i»r>, then'M;irx» Durkheinu Weber, Parsons, and Merlon are as suitable at 
the beginning as at the end. If one studies speeitic subject matters, thylc 
is m> reasim why 'one shjudd begin with slratilication, or ethnicity, (or 
marriage and the family, or si»eia!i/ation. ' * \ 

Political >eience may properly begin with political philos%>hy., or 
America^! i»oveninient, or international relatiojis, or even, 1 would guess, 
siUiUo o\' voting behavior, (ienerally, the pi^titical science or government 
dep^artmem is a collection of 'subdepartnients with these and other inter- 
ests as priimiry, and fhids jzreat dillieulty in establishing what should be a 
proper introduction to alt its semi-independent branches. A common 
st>lution these days is to demand three or four introductions, one to each 
subdepartmenl. thus carrying the division of the curriculum by the inde- 
pendent deparlnienlal pi)Wers one step further. Anthropology we know 
is the science of culture, ami clearly the elementary course must deal with 
this large, elusive, and indeterminate concept. One will lind, however, 
that the graduate level ciuirse - insofar as anthropoli)gy tries it) be theii- 
relicaJ deals with it also, in ctnUrast, it is piKsible in eci)iu)inics to 
track the inlriKlucloi y cour^c to have t)ne tor tlu)se. who w;v^t only a 
general intrt»fiuciit>n ti» eei)iu»niics, to have another for those who want to 
speciali/e in it. ' 

l\\ disiingnishinu eeom)mics from the i)thcr siu;ial sciences, I have al- 
leadv pointed luit what 1 believe tt» be a krv problem h>r them: There is 
fht prinniilc. fut nieclmnist^h fit* i*rnenilly ufvepu'tl .v<7 of vmuepts at ihe 
present ttnw h\ wliuh t an {ii\tini:ifi\h the etementury fram the more 
U(i\(Uhe^. fiti \vu\ in whirh we ewi inder the suhjeet. If we canm)! i>fder 
It.- we cannot determine what part of it belongs in the eilueatii>n i\\c 
citi/en, belongs to izcncral iW liberal education. 1 do not suggest that wc 
cannot so onier these liekK, <ir that we have lUM done so in the p;vsl'-- 
after all. eeneral educatii)n at C'i>lmnbia, <*hicago, perhaps in- its early 
tlavs at yarvaril. w.is such an. i»rdering. Hut any such clFor^MiHiay has 
about it si>mething aibitrary. It is t\)r this reason that the etforts to bring 
socii>logy, anihropoh)gv, aiul political science into the high schi)ol curric- 
ulum strike siMue oi us as a terrible idea. If we caum>t decide o\\ the in- 
troiluetorv ctuirNc in college, aiul on the'contribuiiiin we should make to 
general education, how can we decide on a curriculum fi>r high schools? 

Daniel lie!! points out that the pattern of learning in the natural sci- 
enees is sequential, in the siKj;tl sciences that of establishing linkages be- 
l-vsecn one discipline, t>ne licld, or i>ne set tif concepts and ant)lher; that 
in the liumaniiies u ei)nv<^''itric, in which one returns again and again to 
the same texts or materfals with deeper and fuHer/tlnderstanding. Clearly 
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there is no pmhicm of. ordcrinp.-trom clentcHtary to adv;inccif in tlie nat- 
ural sciences (ami in economics). But even in the humanities some kind 
oH orUennu, if not as onjan'ic as that of the natunil sciences, is- possible. 
unU pn.vtdcs a frame. The ordering prmciple in the t4umanitie.s Is chron- 
oIoj!ica|. there is a before and an after, and it is meaningful. One studies 
a text or a work iif-art or u philosophy independently but one fmport'ant 
way *W studying it involves what came before and wluit eametiftcr. And 
yven if one is original and begins history or literature with th«i moderns, 
It IS always implied' that t>ne does ..so to work one's way l^ck. and m any., 
case out there, leading an. independent and real existence, is the ordering 
frame, l-very queiition in- history involves knowledge of some pre-exist- \ 
ing condition, and any study, of a svoiik of- art. or the devclopmcal of a' 
body of work, involves the notion of development, even if in short' takes. 
^Admittedly, thi.s may not be the only or the most important way of - 
stiidving the work of aru. but when it intrudes it is not i'omplctely ai-bi- 
tnfry- -it /.V meaningful. It is one way', , 

The behavioral sciences. I have said, eannol-determine their sequvMices 
( admittedly, fnis is • open to argum^jnt. .but it is my conclusion after 
twenty years with attempts td fornfukite.«'introductoj'y sequences). Nor do 
they have th^- out of. the humanitie^;^ There is no chronological" ordering 
.frame that respotids'to their claim to be sciences, establishing generaliza- 
tions, laws, governing concepts. As |iciences. these gencrali/ations should 
have an ord(5r, rather thaiKthe aceideniiil order of either history, or their ■ 
own developmc;n a.s diseiplinL's, Actually, one relatively satisfying way 
of ordering the social sciences is historically, in which ease they become 
generali/ed history. Another" way. which is scarcely, satisfying, is' to u§e 
their own 'hi«>tor> as an d^rdering principle—the History of their great 
mmds. their great books. But as we know from the natural sciences and 
economics, the histt^ry of the discipline is only a minor branch of a de- 
veloped field. For sociology, political science, .and anthropology, there' is 
the fear that in empha<i.i/ing the hi.story of the discipline one abandons ' 
the claim to science, for science is a "corrective system of disposing x)f 
useles.s facts. '. Nevertheless, the temptation to simply teach the hi.storV & 
the discipline (Marx, hurkliejjii. VVebcr, etc.). is always there, beeau^ as 
u matter of fact we have no way of deciding what facts (or theories)' arc \ 
r'callv Useless, once and for all. Just as we have no donfinant ordering \ 
princl{ile that determines what is elemcntai'y and what is advanced, we > 
hnve no principle for determining what historkally ficneruteil theories 
slumhi he set aside ami what ones should become the basis for disciplj- 
nary w-<>rk. * ' ; / 

l!!^ thini: . it seems, in the fields I am considering is ever shoved Under 



the rug torcvcr. What after" all '.seemed -as dead a few years iigo as genetic 
explanations of intelligence? What seemed as limited' as Macxism,|in' its 
ivarious forms".' I he revivaf of interest in genetic interpretations of jiiuch 
• matters as variations in intelligence, income and occupation, an^ in 
Marxi.st theory is jtu't based basically on internal development in Ui.sei- 
plines. something which-has brought- new data to light and made old\he- 
t»ries less adequate. While there has been new work and important work 
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• in genetics, it is not that work, but rather i^cw social developments' Icad- 
ing'us back lo old studies, and vvell-knoj^n data, which lead to the new 
prominence of genetic theories. It is' even harder to {XMni,io what kinds 
of ideveloptnenis, in the disciplines involved, provided ally scientific rea- 

^sons for the new' prominence of Marxist iheor)'. In both eases, clearly, 
external developmeiUs led lo the return of what \vas considered earlier 
simply outmoded, inadequate, wrong. There is alas no final graveyard 
of .social theory. And this is another problem in determining what ^»houjd 
be taught as pan of a general or liberal education. 

Now 1 do mn want to be taken as having presented a purely nihilistic 

•^r skeptieal attitude iibout sotfte. of .the key disciplines of the social 'sci- 
ences. I^^rst of all, these disejplines provide us with data— facts; and 
whatever the state of theory we apply to" facts, the facts themselves arc 
useful/, as to social conditions, political structures and processes, cultures 
in V4ri.ous parts of the world, and the like. Secondly, piXrt^ of all these 
disciplines have^'the lineaments of the better developed" sciences: 'bodies 
of thei>ry, tested by experimcfti and data' collection. Thus, den^ogrliphy 
in soeii){ogy, perhaps some of the generalizations of voting behavior in 
pi>litieal seicncL', linguistics in anthropology, are scientifically in sonfewhat 
belter shape than other parts of the field. And finally, some theories seem 
to me more adequate ^than others. I prefer the complexity of Weber's 
vievys of social change to, Marx's; 1 find social explanations of phe- 
nomena — whichr I will hot bother here to explain — more Satisfying than 
raciai,, climatic, ©and others: I think pluralistic interpretations of the 
sources of American power and politics more adequate thaii .monistic 
ones. And yct^as I move from the areas of secure , or relatively secure 
data, and from wvll-organi/ed and structured subfields, t\\:3these larger 
questions, which we mu,st include if we are to make general education in 
the stKMal sciences serve fi^r "Acquiring a general understanding of society 
and the playe of the indivitlual within it," K is not easy to establish be- 
fore a body i)f students, influenced by the ide'as and teaipers of the time, 

' my preferences, which lo me are fairly solidly based. Passion influences 
them; and 1 cannot deny that passion Influences me, too, in my prefer- 
ences, even if they ar^* founlled on a broader base ^^f knowledge, 

^ thought, understanding. 

i Nor can we limit ourselves siniply to the data anti the ilioYe secure 
parts of our field. Unfortunately, Twhen, presenting our fields to young 
minds,* we clujose'such subjects as social change, the social preconditions 
of democracy i>r of political develi>pments, cultural change under eco- 
UiMnie development, our communication is often at the level of an or- 
dered histiiry, or a history of ideas, or a higher journalism. I, would be 
the last to spurn such contributions: It is the one I believe I make in my 
own teaching, but then 'ohe must be ready to deal with the student query, 
what do you have to otTer that i would not have if I had beetto^eading sta- 
tistical abstracts, newspapers, and better journals more regulirfy? As the 
large;it claim for sociology, political science, and anthropol^j^, I would 
say that those of us working in the field often believe we can make good 
cases for ime large 'general theory . as against another, and perhaps we can. 
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but'wc must always^ bo ready for ambushes from abandoned theories, 
genetic, eeqnomie de^erniinist, climatic, which often 'piit up a surprisingly 
strong case and leave us very uncertain -over the status of our disciplines 
not only a§ sciences but as. something we ^lould proffer to tht young as 
part of their gener.ll education. . ■ , - 

I will not say we present illusion or falsehood or uncertain knowledge 
as truth (though many of- us do); we can make a contribution to general 
education. "But jhe fact that we .cannot decide what in our fields is elc- 
^ nientary and what advanced, and that we cannot decide what theories and 

* general explanations we can-finally discard, makes this task a very diffi- 
cult one. 

• 'And theres^is no question that our uncertainty gbout these matters is 
now much ai*eater than it was ten or fifteen years ago. AVe have passed 
well beyoiw the heyday, of expectations about the "formation of a general 
behavioral science that would serve as, flje foundation of the policy sci- 
ences. The Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Science^^ still- 
takes in fifty scholars a year— Tjut they are ever more divorced froni eaCh^ 
other, ever more wrapped up in specialist undertakings, andihe hope em-' 

• bodied in the title of that institution has receded. The^ Department of 
Social Relations at Harvard, another symbol of the hofijc.of a behavioral • 
science, is now disbanded into Its various oarts. T^ose parts of the licwly « 
developing behaviorial science abouf which many people felt best— for 
example, the new subdisciplines of economic .development ' and of politi- 
cal develDpment of new states, both of which, in their blend of materials 
from a variety of social sciences and their focus' on g'rcat contemporary , 
issues, otftired ideal subject matters for general education in the social' 
sciences— both now seem to have weaker foundations than we thought. 
VVho. 25 years ago, could have predicted that only Israel and India 
of the new states would not be under military or one-party rule, or that 
Chile. Argentina, and Uruguay would be considered part of the economi- 
cally underdeycloped world? Undoubtedly all this can be explained: 
The problem is. it is not el^ar to our students that we can explain it any 
-beuer than daily newspapers and weekly magazines — even {hough we. arc 
better funded to do it. 

There is an interesting pa.ssage in The Reforming of General Educa- 
tion (p. 211) in which Daniel Bell writes that "the 'intellectual capital' 
. of both courses (he is speaking af'the Columbia Humanities and Con- 
tcmpijrary Civilization courses] . is king used up. This is a process at 
work /in any intellectual enterprise," he continues, *'as the organization of 
ideas] once novel, becotn^ common coin, or, as new critical views de- 
velop, intellectual styles Kcomc altered and the analytical conceptions, 
Ujc ijrgani-^ing principles of the course, become questioned." Clearly the 
intell^-ciual capital that Bell refers to here" is in part an educational ap- 
proach, in part "real" intellectual capital, a point of view, an approach, 
which has become; common or questioned. If intellectual capital can 
be exhausted, one may also face a moment, and I believe we do in the 
soc.'til sciences, in whTch not only old approaches are tjucstioned. but sat- 
isfactory 'new ones hifve not been formulated. We are well past the en- 
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thu^ias.tfj of social planning and engineering ii) tlii? New Deal period. 
• pjisi our self-conriUeucc about (reshaping a Hkmocnuie and productive 
world with the aid of jlle social sciences in the post-VVorid ^'ar II 
world/ In' the sixties there was a burst of enthusiasm over the use of the 
social sciences to reshape domestic society— about- moving on' f rum a 
more 'abstraci and. remote 'and explanatory social science, to one that be- 
came directly involvW in the- shaping of policy. I think that Is a most 
productive |ine of development, but we afrtainly mflst' rept>rt that early 
enthusiasms became rapidly sobered, and. new foci of research and teach- 
m§— for example, urban studies, or pt^licy studies— have been difVicult to 
mcorpt)raic into general, education because their ints'llectual foundations 
were so diverse, Once again, in these now areas as in otlu-rs. It was hard 
for us to determine what was - elementary and 'what was advanced, or 
what our tlieorij^tical foundations were, if any. ; * 

Admittedly there are many social scientists who fccl much nu»re san- 
guine about our present comiition tl?an I do, whti feel more eontidenl 
about pre'senting the fundamentals of our disciplines to young minds as 
a; key part of their education' in understanding the world about them. 
But i would suggest that on the whole, if wc review the history\»f «ur 
disa^lmcK since 1.945.; vve* will .^nd that. While there has been progress, 
it IS a modest progress and more in method than, in ordered knowledge. 
In any cas\\ we are faced with students today, and we must u-se-the dis- 
ciplines wc work in in their conditiofl today, and .even if we ploud thitt' 
we >itand alUs only where the natufal sciences stood in 1550 or 1600. wc 
^reJt^l called to give an»4iccoiint of ourselves in general education. It 
isxKisier undoubtedly 'to devote ourselves to research and graduatl train- 
mg for research in the hope .that eventually we will give a<)ettcr account 
of ourselves, 'l lie question is, what can we do now? 

It is far easier to describe our problems than to prescribe solutions, 
'but let me make three suggestions whicli I believe, on the basis of my 
ex'perience as a teacher, might enable us to contribute more effectively 
to. general and liberal education. 

' Fipit: 1 believe we should think of .social science liberal educatiop 
as based primarily on two di.scipliiies, history and economics. It is these 
that I would like to .see strengthened in the secondary schools and in the 
first year or twp of college. Histor_y prtWides to my mirid the best basis 
for the as yet undeveloped sdcial sciences of sociology and political 
science. 'Daniel Bell believes that anthropology, too, is a good founda- 
tu)n for the other social sciences. I find, ethnographic data and general- 
izations either iw special or too uncertain to be of great value. Never- 
theless, I am impressed with the long-lived contribution of anthropology 
to the curriculum of even primary schools, with its Eskimos and junule 
dweller*, and could well admit some part of anthropology to general 
education. My fears for anthropology, begin when it considers .developed 
societies and where it achieves the same uncertainties— in' its attempt to 
describe their structures, predominant values, national character— that 
I tin4 in sociology. The history I conceive of as being one of the two basic 
foundalioiis for general education In social science is one that is 
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formed— as history incrc;usingly is — by tho large general considerations 
that have, been a contribution of the. other social sciences: 1 think of 
history as including the development 6( urbanization, patterns of social 
mobility, the social characteristic*, of major revolutions, the family and 
demographic change, bureaucracy and participation in^ govcrnhient^ In 
all these areas \ve have seen the ingenious use of reconstruclpd statistics 
in order to answer the kinds of questions that sociologists ' and political 
scientists have raised for contemporary society. 

On the other hand, economics js the most developed social science 
and permits us to inti;^duce .the student to the complex relations be- 
tween theory building and data collection, to show how certain ijuestions 
could only be answered after the development of^a ccrl^un data-gathering 
technology, and how certain questions could only be as^ed when certain 
kitids of data become available. But most important it shows us a social, 
science built on clear and ^j^ell-devclbped coticepts, incorporated, into the?* 
oretical schemes, and interacting* syith empirical investigation, f 

While the two foundations for general education in social science 
should be history and economics, certainly sociologists and political sci- 
entists cafi and should play a role in general education. After all, many 
siKiologists and political scientists today train themselves in economics 
and work with historical materials. And even if they are without the full 
competence of those working in these disciplines, they can pUjy a role in 
general education — and to the benefit of their own work in their own 
prop^Jr tields. 

Second:; Those paVts of sociology/ political science and anthropology 
that are best developed as systetns of generalizations interrelating with 
empirical data should also play a role in general education. Thus leading 
candidates from these fields. for general education^in social science would 
^ be demography from sociology, electoral analysis fg)m political science^ 
sociolinguistics from anthropology. These may only biush some of tRc 

' large theoretical geniraliiations that are so often the meat-^unsatisfying 
meat. I believe— K)f general education in the social* sciences. But they 
have a number of virtues: They introduce students to the use of numbers 
in* social science; and to teach the social sciences without numbers and 
some numerical skills is a serious mistake. Secondly, they j ermit students 
to make some modest acquaintance with' empirical work in the social 

" sciences, and to- teach the social sciences — even in general education — 
without empirical work is, I believe, a serious mistake. Our danger is 
windy abstraction* ^nd whatever we do to protect ourselves from it will 
be worthwhile. Small polls can be taken; small studies undertaken in the 
use of language; exercises in the significance of certain changes for popu- 
lation growth. Admittedly^ these rather more mode^ essays will never 
solve the question of whether Marx or Weber was right. But thc^n, what 
can? 

Third: It is on the basis of such a foundation — perhaps in a second 
year, or a third ye^r, or eveai, as Daniel Bell suggested, a synoptic fourth 
year — that I would want the large questions and the large abstractions to 
, play a major role in general education. Here we would confront all thc^ 
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problems I — and others—have described; wc would have to present our 
tnaterials very often in the form of debates, some long and well-estab- 
lUhed and not soon if eyer to be resolved, others new and recently I. 
launched, and conceivably 4n~iiint^-to-^c-sct4led4?y- _ . 

It is on the basis of secure disciplines and' preliminary essays in the 
scientific side of the social sciences thai' we would tell students whom we 
want to educate that they can enter as educated men and women into 
these controversieis. The controversies' yievitably lead a double life as 

% ' part of the co^ri of everyday discussion and political conflict, and as part ^ 
of the unfolding disciplines of the social sciences. We can neither indoc- 
trinate — because we are teachers— nor cf»n we provide more settled knowl- 

^) edge and understanding than we have. But in the context of a hope ^ that 
human knowledge dpes develop, we can give an honest statement of 
Hvhcre we are, after first requiring from students, that they accept the re- 
spiinsibility of learning what limited knowledge and|* science we do have. 

1 am no^ happy with these tentative suggestions, and would thus add 
finally that wc have need of leading si>^ft}vscientists engaging thenjselyes, * 
more than they have, with the problems of general educ'ation. Is our 
lack of Uchievement in developing new curricula, as the natural sciences 
havc'dojje, a final statement on the character of our- fields and their possi- 
ble contribution to an ordered education? It may be. Or is it possible to • 

. ' invest further effort in the creation of a 'sound and valuable general ed- 
ucation on man it^ society? For the momenj, I vote for the second alter- 
native, Wc wjll n6t know if it is feasible* until more of us try. ' 
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